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THE ZENITH AS IDEAL 


HE Will stalks through Dominations and Powers, daunted 
only by Circumstances, while reason keeps to lower case and 
the ideal is moved up out of the way. Santayana separates the 
ideal from existence, as it is separated in the anti-social and anti- 
scientific philosophy of Schopenhauer; but does it with sympathy 
for individuals imprisoned in society. Ideals in the sense of plans 
and programs are depreciated, because these go awry; and also be- 
cause they are only means, not ends in themselves. Santayana 
wants an ideal that is immediate and unfailing for the spirit, which 
‘suffers and enjoys as truly in one man as in another, and is equally 
helpless and innocent in all: at least if you conceive spirit to be, 
as I conceive it, the witness and not the actor in the soul.’’! The 
active part of the soul, in the midst of a determined world, is the 
psyche which is made up of the drives of the organism, an individ- 
uation of primal Will, irrational and incorrigible. But when the 
psyche gets caught in Circumstances it will use the light the spirit 
has, to make the best of any situation. The psyche will learn to 
make its animal interests more generous, even to give them up. 
The splitting of spirit from psyche, with the admission that 
detached and passive spirit may after all influence the active psy- 
che, seems needlessly Cartesian, as compared with George Mead’s 
account of the self as acquired by the biologic individual through 
taking the roles of others, in a process of stimulus and response. 
The ‘‘I’’ of Mead’s original impulsive individual would correspond 
with the psyche as the less influenced part of the self; whereas the 
*me’’ would correspond to spirit, though much more social in 
being based on the roles or attitudes of others which it organizes 
but also criticizes, and may reject in favor of values not yet 
achieved. This self seems more creative than that envisaged by 
Santayana, more able to develop new interests and to get along 


‘with other people. Santayana said in the 1924 preface to Lucifer: 


“All spirits are dependent on a latent power, but independent on 
one another; that is the moral of my fable.’’ Yet the ambiguity 


of Santayana makes it difficult to say how much behind or abreast 


1‘* Apologia Pro Mente Sua,’’ in The Philosophy of George Santayana, 
edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp, p. 570. 
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of a social psychology he is. What he may lack in knowledge he 
makes up with a sense of the conflicting considerations that sci- 
ence will have to put together or pass over. 

He is both a sympathetic and stern moralist. He would justify 
the dearest hope, yet sober it to save it. Thus it is comforting to 
read that ‘‘Every man’s ideal lies within the potentialities of his 
nature,’’ but disquieting to finish the sentence: ‘‘for only by ex- 
pressing his nature can ideals possess authority or attraction over 
him.’’? They are his because they express what he is. They can 
be no better than he is. It is pleasant to think that ‘‘ Among 
ideals themselves infinite variety is consistent with perfect har- 
mony,’’ but disturbing to be reminded that men and an individ- 
ual’s own functions conflict.’ Still something can be done about 
it: ‘‘To rationalise an interest is simply to correlate it with every 
other interest which it affects.’’* We are told that this correlation 
can scarcely be brought about by conscious effort or education, 
but we are offered the hope of ‘‘selection and right breeding,”’ 
and the hint that these might be directed.’ Rationality, though 
secondary, might be developed, though in the service of life and 
Will which remain more basic than reason. We are assured that 
this is best, for if reason were supreme it might ‘‘deflate’’ all in- 
terests.® 

Yet we are permitted to speak of ‘‘what would be, for us, a 
life of reason; it would be the art of satisfying our compatible in- 
clinations in the midst of our inevitable circumstances.’’” San- 
tayana does not deny that something can be done by our action. 
He does say that ‘‘to foresee and to plan probable events or elab- 
orate undertakings . . . is the greatest feat.’’* He admits that 
‘‘the human psyche learns to accept the conditions of life, while 
transforming them as much as possible in its own favour.’’® 

Here are qualified affirmations that man can improve his lot. 
They must be balanced against passages where the opinion is that 
man can not appreciably change the state of things; or that no 
moral progress will result from changes that can be made. The 
question remains as to what is within human contrivance. San- 
tayana would not resent reformers if they were powerless to in- 
fluence events ; nor, presumably, would he trouble to denounce them 

2 Reason in Society, p. 97. 

3 Ibid., p. 98. 

4 Ibid., pp. 118-119. 

5 Ibid., p. 119. 

6 Dominations and Powers, p. 299. 

1 Ibid., p. 159. 


8 Ibid., p. 187. 
® Ibid., p. 190. 
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if he felt utterly unable to influence them. What he objects to is 
legislating for other people with insufficient knowledge of their 
good. Each individual must discover his own good for himself, 
intuitively ; and it can be known by someone else only through 
great understanding. ‘‘Maintaining, as I do, that morality is rela- 
tive, and that the ideal moves like the zenith above the head of the 
traveller, I respect and require pre-rational preferences to be the 
nerve of all contrasts between good and evil, and of all virtue.’’ '° 

So for Santayana it is irrational to try to reason out the basic 
decisions. This it the trouble with puritanism as depicted in his 
novel. Oliver,,Alden’s wanting to do good is admirable. His 
puritan fy: is concentration upon the best. His mistake 
is said to beg@™preffort to be entirely rational in an absurd world. 
His wanting to govern, instead of being content to understand, 
would not be a fault if he knew enough. Governing is very im- 
portant in the world as Santayana describes it, but Oliver’s lack 
of understanding unfits him. Not lack of study and education but 
a confusion in his mind disqualifies him, so that he is bent upon 
some vague good and misses what could be attained in everyday 
empirical terms. He tries to up-end the horizontal ideals that 
are plans of action and make them coincide with the vertical ideal 
of contemplation. He is a perfectionist to whom what can be 
done on the ground level is unworthy even when well done. In- 
ability to hitch a wagon to a star blinds him to the value of hitch- 
ing it up at all, of driving along a road and keeping out of the 
ditch. Rejected by Rose he thinks what it is that he really wants: 
‘At bottom it can’t be any one woman or any one thing. It must 
be all perfections and all beauties and all happiness.’’** This is 
both an expression and caricature of Santayana’s own attitude. 
It keeps Oliver from accomplishing what he might with the limited 
realities of life, and comforts him for failure. In some respects he 
did succeed in mastering what was possible in the mundane sphere, 
as in learning to drive a car, to row, and to play football. Beyond 
such techniques and skills he was ill at ease in the human world 
that seemed evil. Only outside it did things look sunny and clear 
to him as the human sphere did to Mario. 

The comparison of Oliver and Mario could have been developed 
from a passage in William James: ‘‘An explosive Italian with 
good perception and intellect will cut a figure as a perfectly tre- 
mendous fellow, on an inward capital that could be tucked away 
inside of an obstructed Yankee and hardly let you know it was 


10‘* Apologia Pro Mente Sua,’’ The Philosophy of George Santayana, 
p. 562. 


11 The Last Puritan, Part V, Chapter VIII. 
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there . . . an onlooker would think he has more life in his little 
finger than can exist in the whole body of a correct judicious fel- 
low: ... It is the absence of scruples, of consequences, of con- 
siderations, the extraordinary simplification of each moment’s 
mental outlook, that gives to the explosive individual such motor 
energy and ease.’’?” Santayana says of Mario: ‘‘ Why, there was 
more life in his little finger than in Oliver’s whole body.’’** In- 
cidentally, as William James’s footnote on his next page suggests, 
it is implausible that Oliver should have been good at football, 
since he did not have ‘‘the rapidly impulsive temperament’’ but 
was the kind who had to ‘‘think out every move.’’ 

Santayana has joked that he ‘‘set out to say ly in Eng- 
lish as many un-English things as possible.’’ %* in Domina- - 
tions and Powers the account of ‘‘a continuous broad stream of 
existence, without clear boundaries’ within which ‘‘ particular 
perceptions arise, vary, and lapse, like so many waves’’* is quite 
like the stream of consciousness according to James. Even the 
gist of Santayana’s three-fold aesthetic analysis in terms of the 
sensuous, the formal, and what is secondary to them, was antici- 
pated by James.**° Deeply English and American is Santayana’s 
crowning concern that government should confine itself to economic 
matters and not interfere with cultural interests. This is quite in 
line with Mill’s essay On Liberty; as is Santayana’s fear of ‘‘the 
tyranny of the majority’’ over thought and feeling, and the thesis 
that curtailment of liberty should never be tolerated except for 
self-protection. The theme of American literature from Henry 
James to Hemingway and Faulkner, that the individual should 
live his own life, is dear to Santayana’s heart. He says, and says 
it in a hundred ways: ‘‘it would be madness in us to abandon our 
own aspirations, which we are capable of satisfying, in order to 
adopt the aspirations of alien creatures which exclude our possible 
virtues.’’ 1” 

He makes observations beyond evidence, but in view of the 
limitations of evidence we may be grateful for wisdom, though we 
must question it. While geneticists, working on identical twins, 
are unable to ascertain the relative contributions of heredity and 
environment, he speaks with entire confidence about the generative 
order of nature and primal Will. His skepticism concerning 
knowledge of any particular reality is offset by assurance about 

12 William James, The Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, p. 538. 

18 The Last Puritan, Part III, Chapter VII. 


14¢¢ A General Confession,’’ The Philosophy of George Santayana, p. 7. 
15 Dominations and Powers, p. 371. 


16 William James, The Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, p. 468. 
17 Dominations and Powers, p. 367. 
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the hidden springs of everything. He speaks with a finality about 
race that no anthropologist would. Uninhibited by any consider- 
able and certainly no recent familiarity with race relations in this 
country, and obviously with no serious attention to research on the 
subject, he declares that Negroes and Jews could never really fit 
into Anglo-Saxon America. Whether they could or not, one might 
ask why they should, since the United States that they are fitting 
into and helping constitute is nothing like as Anglo-Saxon as when 
Santayana left forty years ago. But he denies the significance 
of change by identifying it with the unacceptability of Hegel and 
Bergson, while reducing evolution to metamorphosis. 

He seems slightly less patronizing toward Protestantism than 
formerly, and gives it some credit for the development of American 
democracy ; yet, in saying that its churches ‘‘have become marginal 
and secondary even for their most zealous members,’’ he shows him- 
self to be.as out of touch as would be expected.'* His not keeping up 
in pediatrics may not be disappointing. Some of his remarks about 
children are as shrewd as some are literary. One would hardly 
look to him, any more than to Schopenhauer, for appreciation of 
women. But for one with Santayana’s place in aesthetics his 
animadversions on modern art are surprisingly uninformed. And 
he has allowed his dislike of museums to become ignorance of what 
they are doing for the participation of young and old in imaginative 
activity. Kant made his contribution to aesthetics without much 
reference to art. Plato did not mention the Parthenoy or Phidias. 
But the most remote philosopher could not look at the fine repro- 
ductions from different ages and cultures in Malraux’s Psychology 
of Art and see only what Santayana grants that a historian might 
find in a museum: ‘‘the sediment which the stream of intuition 
in the past had deposited as it flowed.’’*® He does add that in 
the study of relics ‘‘perhaps some intuitions of the beautiful might 
be awakened.’’ 2° But he celebrates the spontaneous artist. 

He would seem to insist upon the adherence of art to life. Yet 
he is more interested in the detachment, the liberation of the fine 
arts, their power to free the spirit from practical matters for the 
contemplation of intrinsic perfection. But such perfection is what 
Malraux would expect him to see in a universal ‘‘museum without 
walls.”’ The difference is that, whereas Malraux thinks of art as 
taking the place of religion after loss of belief in the absolute, 
Santayana has always considered religion as Malraux regards art. 
“Will, as Schopenhauer would say, has been eclipsed, and the 

18 Idid., pp. 346, 350. 


19 Ibid., p. 277. 
2 Idid., p. 277. 
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Idea has come forward and filled the stage .... In feasting the 


spirit on this its congenial food, the arts liberate it from what it 
felt as exile or captivity, and allow it for a moment to be itself.’’ *4 

This point was clearly made by Santayana in his ‘‘ Apologia Pro 
Mente Sua,’’ where he said that ideals for him ‘‘were ideal nega- 
tively in being imaginative and in that sense unreal. But they 
were also ideal positively in being better than reality, and expres- 
sing demands made by human nature but not fulfilled by nature 
at large.’’?? Applying this meaning of the positive ideal to re- 
ligion, he has shown that the idea of Christ in the Gospels can not 
be appreciated without ‘‘a certain warmth of fancy, and a certain 
sympathy with la fonction fabulatrice: which is not idle dreaming, 
but dramatic divination of potentialities latent in human na- 
ture.’’** Aesthetics for Santayana absorbs religion and merges 
with ethics. Plato and Aristotle saw that ethics and politics are 
indissoluble. And Santayana is Greek enough, as well as Amer- 
ican and pragmatic enough, to be concerned with the ideal order- 
ing of life as well as with an ideal order above life; even to see that 
partial achievement of the former is conducive to contemplation 
of the latter. 

Although considering conduct to be largely set by inheritance 
and environment, Santayana seems to see the vital ‘‘if-then”’ 
structure that action and knowledge may have. He sees that only 
generated organisms can think and take the risk of enterprise. 
He does not make clear to what extent it is wholesome and honor- 
able to cultivate transcendence in place of onerous or dangerous 
commitment in dealing with the ‘‘real’’ world. This would be a 
difficult point to clarify. But to avoid the ‘‘rottenness’’ that of- 
fended William James, in the identification of religion and morals 
with imagination, Santayana would have to repudiate the attitude 
he still seems to have in Dominations and Powers, that the re- 
former is wrong if his reform fails. It may be that some reforms 
should be undertaken which are unlikely to succeed. Santayana 
himself thinks it worth while to work for the suppression of war, 
even though it may be impossible, and though the price of peace 
may be liberty. Some of the good for contemplation may arise 
from vain effort, the avoidance of which would darken a trans- 
cendent realm less Olympian than Santayana’s. Pessimism about 
the attainability of an ideal world order has neither kept him from 
working for it in his fashion, nor from enjoying the thought of it. 

21 Ibid., pp. 171-172. 


22 The Philosophy of George Santayana, p. 567. 
28 The Idea of Christ in the Gospels, p. 173. 
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THE ZENITH AS IDEAL 


In his ideal harmony of psyches, of societies, of nations, and 
their respective environments, each individual and each group 
would be protected in its ways. Discouragement about achieving 
such a harmony arises from his conviction that some groups find 
their good in being militant, in attacking the generative order of 
others. Nor could he consistently wish to remove militancy since 
he reduces values to original drives and does not allow for new 
values to come from the reconstruction of social relations. While 
he condemns the aggressiveness of communism, predatory ways 
are inherently as good in his view as any, if they are native; and 
to change them must be as wrong as any violation of innate pro- 
pensity. But it is strange to talk about ideals if they do not in- 
volve modification as well as expression of actual tendencies. To 
a limited extent Santayana admits this. Perhaps the creativity 
of human nature has been exaggerated in some quarters, but any 
degree of civilization would seem proof that new desires and ends 
ean be espoused. If science can contribute to a more democratic 
morale, as some believe, instead of merely implementing unre- 
generate demands, what seem insuperable difficulties to Santayana 
may be overcome. 

Yet his international ideal is much like the democratic goals 
of the West which he discounts. He says that an election is al- 
most the same as a lottery **; he believes there is a recurrent ‘‘di- 
chotomy between the government and the governed’’**; that no 
two people can be unanimous; and that harmony is not possible 
except as wills are renounced and only pure spirit remains.” On 
the other hand, he believes government to be a lesser evil than 
anarchy,”” he thinks wars are gratuitous now,”® and even suggests 
that. government can become a rational art of minimizing the con- 
flicts of Wills and Circumstances through the use of scientific 
method and criteria.” But this would require a reliance on edu- 
ation that appalls him, because it would mean trying to get all 
men to be satisfied with the same way of life; and even a constitu- 
tional democracy would violate the ‘‘ radical diversity among men.”’ 
Unable to show that his own ideal could be squared with his hatred 
of legislating for other people, he chuckles at Oxford on the Rock 
of Gibraltar; ‘‘ All strength and all learning to keep the world in 
the right path.’’ *° 


24 Dominations and Powers, p. 386. 
25 Ibid., p. 405. 
26 Ibid., p. 369. 
27 Ibid., p. 419. 
28 Ibid., p. 390. 
29 Ibid., p. 434. 
80 Ibid., p. 463. 
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His very wisdom about the old world makes it hard for him to 
look ahead. And he looks back to Spinoza. That name is barely 
mentioned in Dominations and Powers but it has Spinoza’s sense 
of eternity, of an unchanging order, and of the virtue of striving 
to maintain one’s own being, whatever it is; with the fury of 
Schopenhauer’s Will and Darwin’s survivor. Here is Spinoza’s 
teaching that everything happens according to the ways of nature, 
and that the right of the individual reaches as far as his power; 
also that men can not have secure rights except as guaranteed by 
political power; and that they should cherish a private liberty 
apart from state control. The natural ideal for Spinoza is democ- 
racy, although he could not show Santayana how to work it out. 
Perhaps it can not be worked out in philosophy but only in the 
experience of men dealing with problems as they come up, if they 
use democracy not as the answer but as a guiding principle. 

Dominations and Powers may be compared finally with the 
social and political thought of Plato and Aristotle, who could not 
imagine a government beyond the scale of the little city-state that 
was dying when they wrote. Santayana knows the nations of 
today can not last without uniting, but is unable to envisage the 
society that will supersede them. Like his great predecessors he 
holds the ideal of an all-round life that would harmonize diverse 
human interests and lead to contemplation. Like them he leaves 
it to us to reach his meaning and apply it if we can, while he im- 
mensely enriches awareness of the world and of ourselves. He 
feels the need and the doom of bringing each psyche to move on 
the same path overhead, as if each were only a dispassionate spirit 
without a will of its own and without its own zenith. 

We are proud that he counts as one of us, that he writes in 
English and writes superbly, addressing himself more to us in this 
country than to other readers now or hereafter. Aloof from the 
reality we are at grips with, he sheds a far light on it. He is not 
only our critic but our friend practicing the philosophic art. 


Van Meter AMES 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





NORMAL MADNESS AND THE POLITICAL LIFE 


NEW book from the pen of George Santayana is always 4 
notable event in the philosophical world. Dominations and 
Powers is no exception to the rule. But this most recent book*by 
Santayana is qualitatively a quite different event from any occa- 
sioned by former books of his. His most friendly critics could not 
rationally expect that a book by a philosopher in his 88th year, 
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even when that philosopher is one of the most distinguished of 
living writers, would be a voyage of discovery in previously un- 


charted seas. Readers who know the twenty-five books published 


by Santayana between 1896 and 1946 will not find much that is 
new in Dominations and Powers. Not much that is new, at least, 
in the enunciation of philosophical ideas or in the disclosure of 
personal tastes. The book rehearses old and familiar themes. 
And, by virtue of this fact, it invites its readers, as it were, to con- 
sider it, not so much in itself, as in the light of that unstable mix- 
ture of Platonism, empiricism, and materialism which for some 
decades has constituted Santayana’s perspective of the world. 

A preliminary comment or two on the book itself may be made 
for purposes of review. Dominations and Powers consists of 115 
essays. Many of these essays could be taken as alternate readings 
for passages which have appeared in earlier volumes, particularly 
in Scepticism and Animal Faith and The Realm of Essence. Per- 
haps some of them were composed when those other volumes were 
being prepared and have been saved, because of their mellifiuous 
language, from total discard. Good fortune for us, in that case, 
that they were saved ; for Santayana’s phrasing of his ideas is here 
as formerly quite charming. The life of reason, we read, is ‘‘the 
art of satisfying our compatible inclinations in the midst of our 
inevitable circumstances’’ (p. 159). Or again: ‘‘Reason is itself 


_& particular standard proper to spirit, which glows and sings in 


the measure in which it escapes distraction and beholds the ideal 
of every effort without undergoing its strain or sharing its cruelty’’ 
(pp. 428-429). 

Along with the reiteration of familiar themes, there is amongst 
the 115 essays some new material. One new thing is the expression 
of certain political opinions about the international forces of our 
own day. Near the end of Dominations and Powers is an essay 
entitled ‘‘Through Whom Might Wisdom Rule the World?’’ San- 
tayana answers this question, as readers of his former books would 
of course expect, by an emphatic ‘‘No one!’’ In this and adjoin- 
ing essays he examines, from his position of morally detached yet 
intellectually interested observer, the respective merits of ancient 
empires and contemporary claimants to empire. ‘‘The Soviets,’ 
he writes, ‘‘might be better fitted than any other power to become 
the guardian of universal peace’’ (p. 455). And ‘‘an American 
hegemony,’’ he adds somewhat reluctantly, ‘‘would seem eminently 
eapable’’ of operating justly (p. 458). But, as he goes on to say, 
the Soviets are too eager to exercise ‘‘control of education, religion, 
Manners, and arts’’—interests which flourish only in a regime of 
individual freedom; and Americans have erred, every time they 
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have had influence abroad, ‘‘by recommending, if not imposing, 
American ways of living and thinking, instead of allowing other 
peoples to develop their own peculiar cultures.’’ Thus we have 
today less promise of peace than in the days of the Pax Romana 
or the Pax Britannica. The panorama of affairs will supposedly 
continue to exhibit the rise and fall of empires because the vitality 
of animal appetites is too strong to be effectively molded by ra- 
tional ideals. Santayana seems even more doubtful than was 
Plato of the lucky chance that a wise man might become a ruler 
or a ruler might become wise. 

Another new thing in Dominations and Powers is indicated, 
as every reader will quickly note, in the Table of Contents. The 
115 essays are grouped in three so-called Books. Book First is 
concerned with ‘‘the generative order of society,’’ and Book Third 
with ‘‘the rational order of society.’’ These two Books announce 
again the distinction which Santayana made, in a memorable pas- 
sage of The Life of Reason (Vol. I, p. 21), between natural basis 
and ideal development. Book Two, however, deals with ‘‘the mili- 
tant order of society.’’ And this theme is hardly germane to the 
older and definitive contrast. Its inclusion between the other 
two themes may indicate the forceful way in which the horrible 
cataclysms of the twentieth century have broken eruptively into 
the logic of a writer who has always been noted for his ability to 
view the world sub specie aeternitatis. The militant aspect of s0- 
ciety is for us all an ever-present menace and surely deserves philo- 
sophical treatment. But what is the nature of this aspect of s0- 
ciety, and how is it related to the contrast between natural basis 
and ideal development? Hobbes is the one who gave this aspect 
of society its classic treatment. War, as Hobbes said, is the con- 
stant course of events in the state of nature, whether war be waged 
-on the battle-field, in the commercial arena, in partisan political 
conflict, or in outbreaks of crime. The state of war is not a transi- 
tion between the state of nature and the state of civil society; it 
is the unbridled expression of the state of nature. So the militant 
order of society is the generative order when reason does not super- 
vene upon animal vitality or intervene in political affairs. By 
featuring the militant order as a third type of order, Santayana 
is now allowing his discussion of the merely timely and contempor- 
ary to obscure the great theme of his earlier work—namely, the 
role of reason in refashioning the natural basis according to the 
requirements of its potential ideal development. 

When one reviews Dominations and Powers in the light of the 
long series of Santayana’s books, what, one may ask, is the concept 
which, like a keystone, holds the other concepts in their place m 
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the arch of his thought? Different readers will doubtless select 
different concepts, and all these selections will doubtless reflect at 
least as much of the reviewer’s mind as of Santayana’s. Yet 


some central concept must have been present in Santayana’s 


thinking in order to enable him to attempt a synthesis of diverse 
historic traditions. In natural philosophy Santayana is a pro- 
fessed materialist and a follower of Democritus; in theory of 
knowledge he has affiliations with the classic empiricists, treating 
our ideas, as did Locke, as practical symbols of the dark substantial 
forces that lie beyond them; and in moral philosophy he proclaims 
himself a disciple of Socrates, the Socrates, of anne, of Plato’s 


_ dialogues. 


The keystone of Santayana’s arch, in the estimate of this re- 
viewer, is the concept of normal madness. Dialogues in Limbo is 
the book in which this concept is most explicitly expressed, though 
the other books reveal the same concept in less picturesque language. 
It is because he entertains the concept of normal madness that he 
views substance, or the unknowable, as moving along in relentless 
course without direction from our conscious aims. It is because 
he entertains the concept of normal madness that he puts our 
ideals, beautiful as they may be, in the ineffective realm of spirit 
where they elicit aesthetic delights without giving practical con- 
trol of events. Dialogues in Limbo has usually been taken by 
philosophers to be a book in which Santayana allows himself to 
indulge in playful wit—in which, therefore, he has supposedly 
made no serious contribution to systematic philosophical reflections. 
But Santayana has always been most serious when he has been 
ironic and outwardly whimsical. He has preferred to speak in 
myths. He has abjured formal and didactic prose. He has en- 
joyed the feat of fashioning subtle poetical phrases, in order then 
to watch indulgently the athletic efforts of more literal-minded 
thinkers to reduce his suggestions to metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical propositions. Actually, it is here contended, Dialogues in 
Timbo is the one book in which Santayana has frankly been him- 
self and through the instruction of which-his other books can be 
best interpreted. 

Normal madness is a concept which readers of Santayana have 
often failed to interpret justly. They know, they vainly think, 


_ that madness is always folly, and suppose, quite without justifica- 


tion, that normal madness is the folly which is current at any 
time in the world. But madness, as Plato’s Phaedrus maintains, 
is a gift from the gods, a gift which, though it does not equip its 
POssessors to alter the world, enables them to endure it. The anti- 
thesis to madness is not sanity; for sanity is itself a form of mad- 
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ness, that form, namely, which is normal to such creatures as are 
men. The antithesis to madness is death. Madness might indeed 
disappear from the world, as indeed, in all probability, it was long 
ago absent from nature. But if madness disappeared from the 
world, substance would once more move on its inevitable course, 
unaccompanied by any pain or pleasure, by any hopes or fears, 
by any knowledge or even false ideas—substance would move on 
unaccompanied by any of that living pathos which is the seat at 
once of all values and of the tragic illusion of power. ‘‘Each 
phase or mode of substance, although not contained in its ante- 
cedents, is predetermined by them in its place and quality, and 
proportional to them in extent and intensity’’ (The Realm of Mat- 
ter, p. 44). And if some of these phases or modes of substance 
throw off consciousness, as a firefly throws a fitful gleam across a 
black night, the consciousness, lighting up momentarily some small 
portion of the world, makes no difference to the course of events. 
Santayana calls all life madness, not because, judged in its own 
terms, it is not wise and beautiful and good (though of course it 
is rarely any of those), but because, judged in comparison with 
substance, it is impotent and ineffectual. 

And normal madness is sanity. Normal madness is sanity be- 
cause, in becoming normal, it is disciplined by convention, by vi- 
carious experience transmitted through the great traditions of 
culture, by realization therefore of its fragile status and its onto- 
logical limitations. And normal madness may take many forms, 
according to the meandering stream of biological selection and 
human civilizations. Santayana mentions three of these forms of 
madness in the Dialogues—‘‘images in sense, love in youth, and 
religion among the nations’’ (p. 46). Sense, love, and. religion 
are decorations upon the structural forces of nature. When any 
or all of them appear, values at once emerge, moral aspirations are 
entertained, normative judgments are passed, and happiness, if 
fortune chance to be good, may be enjoyed. But normal madness 
degenerates at once into fantasy, into pathos, and eventually into 
despair, if it misunderstands its own ephemeral status and longs 
for the power which only substance ever has. Philosophers, 8 
Santayana conceives them, are too often guilty of turning their 
dialectic into a pretense of assuring living creatures that they have 
a status which substance ruthlessly forbids. Hence he cries out 
in ironic compassion at human, foibles: ‘‘What would you ask of 
philosophy? To feed you on sweets and lull you in your errors 
in the hope that death may overtake you before you understand 
anything? Ah, wisdom is sharper than death and only the brave 
can love her’’ (Dialogues in Limbo, p. 57). 
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Santayana says in one of his sonnets: ‘‘The world’s too vast 
for hope’’ (Soliloquies in England, p. 8). But in this phrase he 


is being guilty of understatement. It is not the vast extent of the 


world that makes hope seem to him altogether vain. At least it 
is not the vastness of spatial extent of the world. It may be the 
vast extent of the world which goes from the conscious realm back 
into the substance of things. Substance is of course such that it 
produces human sensations and emotions and ideas: it is such 
that it supports these delightful but shadowy experiences for a 
time. But it is also such—and this is the point Santayana reiter- 
ates in all his writings—that it reduces all human purposes to 
futility and emptiness. Against Francis Bacon’s aphorism 
‘Knowledge is power,’’ Santayana can be fairly represented as 
exclaiming ‘‘ Knowledge is pathos.’’ 

If, then, we were to take Santayana’s philosophy as the truth 
he thinks it is, what ought we to do? Well, one answer, the harsh 
answer, is that we ought to do just as we do do, because we can 
do nothing else. But another answer, the answer which Santayana 
has chosen to give in book after book of his philosophical career, 
is more gentle, more emotionally acceptable, though no less dis- 
couraging to most human hopes. This latter answer is that, we 
may transfer our hopes and our ideals, at least in imagination, 
from the realm of actual forces in nature’s processes, to the realm 
of the spirit. By this transfer we may at least make them into 
entities or essences which it is a joy to contemplate: we may make 
them into inhabitants of that ‘‘ideal society’’ which, outside of 
time altogether, never comes into being and therefore can not be 
subject to corruption and decay. Futile in guiding affairs all our 
ideals inevitably are; beautiful in contemplation some of them 
may yet be. 

Strange it may seem to many readers that a man of Santay- 
ana’s persuasions should write a book on what is taken to be po- 
litical philosophy. One reply to such readers is that the book is 


not really on political philosophy: it is rather on the predicament 


of man in his social living. Santayana’s first series, The Life of 
Reason, was on the predicament of man in the light of the arts; 
his second series, The Realms of Being, was on the predicament 
of man in the light of the ontological distinctions with which tra- 
ditional philosophies deal. This last book, reiterative as it is of 
earlier books, deals again with the predicament of man in the 
elutches of economic and political drives. The setting changes; 
the theme remains the same. And the message is not political in 
any ordinary sense. The message is soteriological. Man needs to 
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be saved from politics, as he needs to be saved from sensory con- 
fidence, romantic attachment, and religious faith. 

But another reply is possible, too, indeed is requisite. There 
is no area of human life that is more productive of exciting vistas 
than the political. Even if we can not cure political evils, we 
may gain from observation of political forces many ideas and 
ideals which it is delightful to contemplate. In so far as substance 
happens to sustain and be favorable to men, political forces are 
‘*powers.’’ In so far as substance happens to thwart and oppress 
men, political forces are ‘‘dominations.’’ In either case men are 
‘‘surrounded by uncontrollable circumstances’’ (Dominations and 
Powers, p. 1). But if a wise man will realize the futility of 
- struggle against the omnipotence of substance and its ways, he 
can in imagination be free. ‘‘In time all ideals like all costumes 
become archaic and all languages die; so that it is wiser to transfer 
at once one’s treasure to the realm of spirit, where if they were 
glorious once they are glorious forever’’ (idem, p. 364). As long 
as a man pins his hopes on changing the world, he is a lost soul. 
As soon as a man views the world as the occasion of suggesting 
ideas and ideals which he then chooses to regard as eternal visions, 
he may yet be saved—saved not from the world nor in time, but 
saved in spite of the world and in spirit. For Santayana the 
scenes of politics may be occasions of that kind of normal madness 
which is the only sanity. 


Steruing P. LAMPRECHT 
AMHERST COLLEGE 





SANTAYANA AND REALISTIC CONCEPTIONS 
OF AUTHORITY 


NCE upon a time in Rome George Santayana and C. A. 

Strong invited me to attend one of their epistemological bouts. 
In the coursé of the argument the analogy was used between the 
process of sensation and the process of digestion, between sensations 
and ‘‘digests,’’ and between projected sensations and projected 
‘*digests.’? Apparently this analogy amused Santayana, for on 
the following morning he appeared with the following verses: 


‘*T thought, before I learned to think, 
That bread was food and water drink, 
But now I know that drink and food 
Are simple phases of the good. 

My need of nourishment makes meat 

‘Out of such things as I can eat; 
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Only that drink is drink in act 
Which irrigates my thirsty tract; 
' And because I am slaked and fed 
Water is water and bread bread. 
Pips, bones, and gristle and the rest, | 
Express my failure to digest. 
My mind, with all in thought compe 
Is just digestion realized ; 
The whole world else, beyond all question, 
Is my projected indigestion. 
How came it that so bright a youth 
Ever could doubt this limpid truth? 
Because, concerning food and drink. 
I thought before I learned to think.’’ 


In the Preface to Dominations and Powers Santayana now ex- 
plains that when he wrote The Life of Reason he thought about 
politics before he had learned to think. He was then, he says, ‘‘ 

judicious moralist, distinguishing the rational uses of institutions 
and deciding which were the best.’’ He now repudiates any such 
attempt to outline the ‘‘phases of progress.’’ He is no longer a 
moralist under the spell of Hegel’s philosophy of history; he re- 
turns to the non-historical orientation of reason as it was expressed 
by Schopenhauer. This thinking in Schopenhauer’s terms recalls 
the earliest forms in which Santayana spoke his mind, his sonnets 
and Lucifer. Though he reverts to the ideology of Will vs. Idea, 
he repudiates his youthful sympathy for Lucifer. He has accepted 
the ways of the world, the ‘‘Primal Will,’’ and he now surveys 
man’s institutions not as a ‘‘judicious moralist’’ but ‘‘with a more 
modest intention.’’ 


I have become aware that anyone’s sense of what is good and beautiful 
must have a somewhat narrow foundation, namely, his circumstances and his 
particular brand of human nature; and he should not expect the good or the 
beautiful after his own heart to be greatly prevalent or long maintained in 
the world. [P. vii.] 


There lurks behind this attitude of resignation a more positive 
and aggressive realism, quite different from a dispassionate, Spino- 
zistic love of God and more like the spirit of Lucifer, or rather, 
like the Epicurean naturalism of carpe diem. Central to this phi- 
losophy is the doctrine that good and evil depend on circumstances, 
that a rational man will use his powers to prevent both domination 
and being dominated, and that by a continual application of imagi- 


‘Ration and ideas to the productive powers in man (the ‘‘generatiye 


order’’) it is possible to subordinate the ‘‘militant order’’ of Will 
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to a ‘‘rational order’’ of Idea. This puts Santayana in the Machia- 
vellian tradition in political philosophy in so far as it emphasizes 
enlightened power rather than constitutional right, government 
rather than law, and power rather than authority. All men and 
all systems have each a little day of power during which their own 
ideas become incarnate in the world of will before they suffer 
domination by other powers. All progress is personal and ephe- 


meral and no system of values has more authority than circum- 
stances give it power. 


A man cannot sit above the clouds and have no prejudices. That would 
be to have no heart, and therefore no understanding for the glories and the 
tragedies that he talked about. We cannot help caring; there must be pangs 
and tears in this business; and of all the claims the heart must surrender, the 
first is the claim to insensibility. I have my likes and dislikes, of which I 
am not ashamed. I neither renounce them nor impose them .... Let them, 
I say, be themselves and fight their own battles and establish their own sys- 
tems. In any case these systems will not be permanent; and where they sin 
against nature nature will take her revenge. My own sympathies go out to 
harmony in strength, no matter how short-lived. The triumph of life lies in 
achieving perfection of form; and the richer and more complex the organism 
is that attains this perfection, the more glorious its perfection will be and 
the more unstable. Longevity is a vulgar good, and vain after all when com- 
pared with eternity. It is the privilege of the dust and of the lowest and 
most primitive organisms. The gods love and keep in their memories the 
rare beauties that die young. [Pp. viii-ix.] 

Primal Will supplies the vital force . . . but it has no inner light to dis- 
tinguish its possible from its impossible future achievements. Primal Will 
justifies naturally, in that it loves them, all its errors and vices. We are not 
concerned now with this self-judged rightness of all actions, but only with 
the rational justification of some against the folly of others. And the first 
answer suggested by primal Will itself to this question, when faced by some 
immovable obstacle or by some horrible unintended result, is this: that which 
makes an action rational is the material possibility of carrying it out suc- 
cessfully. In a word, Circumstances render one action rational and another 
irrational .... In identifying authority with the favour of Circumstances, 
we deny all intrinsic rightness or wrongness to any form of Will or action. 
The difference lies only in the suitability of that impulse to the world in 

which it arises. You have a right to be what you are and to become what 
you can become .... Sofar, the willful man who says that Might is Right 
is a true man, and rational; yet he would be mindless in the highest degree if he 
meant that all initiatives are equally fortunate. He may always do as he 
likes, but he will seldom get what he wants. He will prove himself a fool, 
in little things and in great, if he persistently pursues what Circumstances 
deny him. Circumstances are indeed changeable and may be rendered more 
favourable by a man’s own action; but to that extent his action was well 
adapted to Circumstances, and rational. In order, however, to render the 
whole government of a soul or of a nation rational, it would be necessary to 
select, from all the natural impulses that presented themselves, such only 98 
at each moment conspired with Circumstances; and this would require perfect 
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knowledge or magic sympathy reporting, at each step, the whole complexity 
and momentum of the universe. 


Rightness, then, in action or opinion, in so far as it depends on sagacious 


_ eonformity with Circumstances, can never be complete in any case, nor can it 


be summed up adequately in any maxim, since Circumstances are variable. 
[Pp. 313-314.] 

The great moral error is not to admit authority at all. In so far as Cir- 
cumstances are truly conceived, in their relation to the life of the psyche, 
and the real demands and possibilities of that psyche are fairly recognised, 
authority is rationally placed. And this respect due to authority is well 
expressed by attributing it simply to the will of God; for God is normally 
conceived to be the power governing the universe of Circumstances, and at 
the same time is felt to be the secret fountain of all true virtue and joy 
within the soul. To place honour or conscience in the seat of authority, how- 
ever, is merely a moralised echo of the blind Will. [P. 325.] 


I have juxtaposed passages that are far apart in Santayana’s 
book because I wish to relate the doctrine of the relativity of values 
to the doctrine that circumstances determine right and wrong. 
Moral relativism as it is here asserted must be clearly distinguished 
from ‘‘Might is right’’ and also from ‘‘ Nothing is right or wrong 
but thinking makes it so.’’ Right is a form of power, not of 
thought, and it reveals itself not in militant might but in ‘‘ harmony 
in strength.’’ All authority must be asserted and exercised in 
the context of the overruling power of circumstance or the Will 
of God. This doctrine in America usually carries the label ‘‘ prag- 
matic naturalism’’ and is usually associated with the Chicago 
school of political realism, with Charles E. Merriam and Company. 
Whether Santayana prefers to associate himself with Merriam or 
Machiavelli, is not important now, and I am content to let him 
remain in the’company of his old friends, Democritus and Lucre- 
tius. The point of the following observations is that such willful 
philosophy is more intelligible as a theory of government than as 
a theory of authority, and that in fact the categories of authority 
are seldom employed in such realism. 

If authority is not generated by power, how is it generated? 
To this realistic question I would give an old-fashioned answer: 
by contract, ie., by an act of authorization. Santayana refers 
sarcastically to the Covenant which Jacob received from his vision- 
ary ladder as ‘‘celestial assistance.’’ And he refers with similar 
sarcasm to the ‘‘authority’’ of the powerless League of Nations 
and United Nations: 


The League of Nations was still-born; and when it had been buried, 
almost the same group of victorious powers that had blindly set it up set up 
the Organisation of United Nations on the same blind principles. They even 
introduced the old Polish system of an individual right of veto for each of the 
‘Great Powers, as if to make executive impotence not only constitutional but 
expressly intended and prized. [P. 456.] 
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He is accustomed to satirizing the United States, too, as an au- 
thoritative leader, though on other grounds. Now, however San- 
tayana believes that the United States may become a genuine 
world leader, since there is evidence that its power is being used 
to establish a ‘‘rational authority’’ in the world, conformable to 
“*the inescapable authority of things’’ (p. 457). It is part of the 
irony of things that Marxist Russia should believe in this doctrine 
of authority without practicing it, while the United States prac- 
tices it without believing it. The United States believes in the au- 
thority of the United Nations and appeals to it. But this appeal 
is really not to an authority but to a ‘‘chorus’’ which can ‘‘approve, 
or at most retard by some accidental scruple, the special foreign 
policy of the United States’’ (p. 458). The real authority (leader- 
ship) of the United States rests elsewhere: 


By the unprecedented election of a President for a third and fourth term 
of office, and by an immense extension and elaborate organisation of all the 
departments of State, the American Government was becoming an automatic 
power, far more intelligent and determined than any floating and temporary 
majority in Congress; so that a traditional great government, comparable 
to the Roman, might have arisen in the United States and might have legally, 
and by general consent, have established its universal jurisdiction. [P. 458.] 


The question that deserves consideration by both moralists and 
politicians is: Can the United States justify its belief in appealing 


to a powerless chorus (let us accept this version of the U.N. for 
the sake of the argument) and its seeking to establish a ‘‘ universal 
jurisdiction’’ legally, on general consent, as well as on economic 
power? In other words: Does it make any pragmatic difference 
whether the ‘‘accidental scruple’’ of authority is added to the Will 
to Power and the favor of circumstances? 

Admitting that ultimately all power is of God, we are not com- 
mitted to the doctrine that all authority is likewise of God. We 
have learned with Hobbes to reject the Hebraic, Puritan (and 
Augustinian) doctrine that our covenant is with God. If we rec- 
ognize God’s authority as well as his power, it is not a legal au- 
thority. God’s will is done legally only in heaven, and the prayer 
that it be done in this manner also on earth remains a pious prayer. 
Hobbes made this point very explicit and it underlies our repub- 
lican institutions whether we understand its theological subtleties 
or not. The so-called natural or moral law has only ‘‘spiritual” 
authority. We must look to the Will of God to favor or bless our 
public offices, and such ‘‘scruples’’ are more than religious, but we 
can not look up to God to sanction, constitute, or justify our au 
-thorities. We are responsible to each other for the allocation of 
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responsibilities ; the allocation of power is only in part within our 
power. : 

For this reason, we speak intelligibly even as politicians when 
we distinguish the sources of our powers from the sources of our 
authorities. And we can state practically what it means when an 
official claims to have less power than authority, or a citizen ob- 
jects when an official is abusing his authority. The powers vary 
with circumstances, but the authority is fixed by law or agreement. 

Another way of defining the incommensurability of authority 
and power is that only a public person can exercise authority, 
whereas any natural body or group of bodies can exercise power. 
An authority must be recognized; it must have public status. 
Where there is no distinction of offices there is no authority. A 
dictionary is authoritative not because it makes'such a claim, but 
because it has achieved such a recognition. We may submit to 
power, but we acknowledge authority. Almost anyone is recog- 
nized by some group or other as being authoritative over something 
or other. A child, a parent, an umpire, a mechanic, a librarian, 
a doorkeeper, a voter, a soldier, a client, a lawyer, a judge,—each 
is recognized as having a field of jurisdiction where he is ‘‘ within 
his rights’’ and accountable for his acts. An authority is not 
completely defined until we know what public authorized whom 
to do what. And no amount of power can create these relation- 
ships. 

Seen in this light, the creation of authorities is an aspect of 
the division of labor. To enjoy authority is to be given credit or 


trust in view of certain abilities. To be sure, when an official is 


credited beyond his powers to perform, his authority is apt to wane 
or else his office gets more powers. Where there is no ability there 
should not be authority; but it does not follow that ability can 
demand recognition. Hence the so-called ‘‘realistic’’ theory of 
authority is pragmatically a normative theory of power. Power 
should not exceed recognized ability or responsibility. This maxim 
provides a criterion for distributing power rationally. But it 
does not explain the nature of authority. It would be truer to 
say that circumstances wnmake authority than that they make it. 

In short, there is a distinctive form of power which generates 
authority, viz., the power to get recognition. Hence, to return 
to our illustration, it is no idle gesture or ‘‘accidental scruple’’ that 
drives a first-rate power like the United States to seek the approval 
or “‘celestial assistance’’ of the United Nations, which is an au- 
thority and not a power. To be thus recognized is not to be rec- 
ognized as having power but as having ‘‘a decent respect for the 


Opinions of mankind.’’ To be recognized as decent confers a 
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public status or legal halo on a power, much as an academic degree 
confers status on a graduate, and such recognition has commercial 
value and practical power. Right is, therefore, a special kind of 
might, created not by other kinds of might but by an act of agree- 
ment or recognition, which is not a form of power but of the dis- 
tribution of responsibility. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE IN GEORGE SANTAYANA 


¢¢ FOSIAH ROYCE, who had kept a kindly but troubled watch 

over my youth,’’ says Santayana, ‘‘once said to me that the 
gist of my philosophy was the separation of essence from existence. 
This was one of those rare criticisms that open one’s eyes to one’s 
own nature. It was also, perhaps, one of those prophecies that 
help to fulfill themselves; because it came long before I began to 
make any special use of the word essence, or attempted to analyse 
the concept of existence.’’? In his later works, most particularly 
in Scepticism and Animal Faith and the Realms books, Santayana 
has abundantly registered his own mature awareness of the truth 
of Royce’s insight, and the other many works of his maturity serve 
but to illustrate the central character of this distinction in his 
thought, as indeed did his earlier works foreshadow, if they did 
not consciously employ, the same distinction. It is not amiss, then, 
in a number of the JouRNaL devoted exclusively to Santayana to 
consider critically the nature of this distinction so central in his 
thought. 

The distinction between essence and existence is of course me- 
dieval in origin, and it may be well to remind ourselves briefly of 
its status in medieval thought. The medieval thinkers distin- 
guished the nature of anything, under any category, from its ex- 
istence, with the sole exception of the nature of that the nature 
of which is to exist, namely God; and the nature of anything they 
called its essence. Now, the terminology of essence and existence 
so originated has long since ceased to be common, but the basic dis- 
tinction thereby made is surely a familiar one to all philosophers 
today and not just Scholastics, for while many of the philosophical 
clan in this day see no reason to believe in a being the nature of 
which is to exist, almost all, I would venture to say, accept the 
existence of contingent facts, and what is a contingent fact but one 
the nature, or essence, of which does not imply its existence. The 


1 Philosophy of George Santayana, Library of Living Philosophers, p. 497. 
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medieval distinction between essence and existence is thus not only 
well known, if perchance in other terms, but commonly accepted 


_ by philosophers today. But is this the distinction Santayana 


makes between essence and existence? 

Yes and no. Basically and logically, the distinction Santayana 
makes between essence and existence is that between what a thing 
is and that it is, between the logical identity of a thing with itself 
and its duration, however long or short, relatively to other things. 
The distinction so made is properly logical but not entitative. 
However, Augustinian Platonizing was so strong an influence in 
medieval thought, even after the revival of Aristotle, that, while 
essence was distinguished from existence in the manner I have in- 
dicated, a strong tendency always remained to hypostatize it, not 
as a substance but as a thought, a tendency not only present in the 
realists, who identified Platonic Ideas with the ideas of God, but 
likewise in the nominalists, who identified essences with human 
thoughts of them, and whose successors came in time to people the 
world with perceptions or what are now called sense data. But 
clearly, the logical meaning of essence, as this was distinguished 
from existence, was no more properly identified with an existing 
thought, human or divine,” than with a supposed substance, such 
as a Platonic Idea. It was not properly identified with any entity, 
but with a distinction of what a thing is from that it is. 

So understood—and in spite of some lapses in the ways I have 
indicated, the medieval thinkers did so understand it—the dis- 
tinction between essence and existence represented a great advance 
in philosophical analysis over ancient ambiguity regarding what 
it is to be. Thus Plato, to cite the best known example, following 
the Pythagoreans and Parmenides, supposed that to be self-identical 
is to be eternal, thus confusing logical identity with everlasting 
existence, but had he distinguished essence from existence, and 
properly employed this distinction, he would have observed that 
while anything is necessarily what it is, such self-identity in es- 
sence does not of itself imply eternal or everlasting existence. 

Santayana avoids such a conclusion precisely because he does 
make such a distinction, and yet having distinguished essence from 
existence, in his own way he nevertheless hypostatizes essence; he 

2To identify the essence of something with God’s idea of it would be to 
identify the essence of this thing with God, for God’s ideas express His 
essence. This was the pantheistic position explicitly taken by Scotus Erigena 
and later by Spinoza, a position inconsistent, of course, with the Christian 
doctrines of divine transcendence and creation, doctrines involving, while of 


course a similarity and participation, yet a difference in essence between the 
Creator and the created. 
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makes of a distinction in principles of being an entitative distinc- 
tion. Santayana sees very clearly the logical flaw in Plato’s pas- 
sage from self-identity to eternity, but he fails, it seems to me, to 
see the same flaw in his own theory of essence. Indeed, Santayana, 
in a most curious way, combines a medieval distinction with an 
ancient. confusion of what was thereby distinguished. Because 
Plato failed to distinguish essence and existence, he hypostatized 
essence as something eternally existent; Santayana draws the dis- 
tinction and yet nevertheless hypostatizes essence, now not as ex- 
istent but in a realm of its own, the realm of essence. But surely 
the logical moral of the medieval distinction is not alone that es- 
sence is distinct from existence but that the distinction is not in 
any sense an entitative one, else instead of clarifying different 
meanings of what it is to be, the essential and existential, the dis- 
tinction would indeed have multiplied entities beyond necessity. 
Such an addition or multiplication of entities was not, I believe, 
the medieval intent, but such is clearly Santayana’s application 
of this medieval distinction. 

The essence of a thing is, then, for Santayana not only what 
that thing is but it is itself a thing in a realm of its own, different 
from that thing of which it is the essence. So, in place of one 
thing we now have two, the essence and the thing of which it is the 
essence. Having thus not only distinguished but separated es- 
sence from existence, Santayana then speaks of the essence as 
eternal because it is self-identical. In an analogous way did 
Plato speak of a real existent thing as eternal because it is self- 
identical. 

But what is this thing, this essence of Santayana’s, that is an 
entity and yet does not exist, and, whatever it may be, how does 
its eternity follow from its self-identity? Is it not obvious that 
Santayana has ambiguously made of a logical distinction between 
what a thing is and that the same thing is two things, one of which, 
the whatness, he has called an essence, the other an existent thing! 
He has then proceeded to attribute eternity to the essence as fol- 
lowing from its self-identity and change to the existent thing as 
following from his definition of an existent thing as in flux. 

I am aware that Santayana claims to regard essence only as & 
conceptual distinction and category of logic, ‘‘one of many lan- 
guages in which the nature of things may be described,’’* and I 
am further aware that I once cited this claim in defense of San- 
tayana against the charge of hypostatizing essence,* but I no longer 
find reason to suppose that he consistently treats the distinction 


8 Realm of Truth, p. 47. 
4 Philosophy of George Santayana, Library of Living Philosophers, p. 67. 
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between essence and existence as a logical distinction only but 
rather inconsistently converts it into an entitative separation. 
Phe first step in this theory of essence is ambiguous, for what 
a thing is and that it is can not be intelligibly regarded as two 
things, since the distinction between what and that is internal to 
the thing with respect to which it is made. In the second place, 
even if there were such things as essences so distinguished from 
existents, their self-identity would not imply their eternity, unless 
the term eternal is only a synonym for self-identical, and this ap- 
pears no more to be Santayana’s intention than it was that of Plato. 
Rather, Santayana holds that because an essence is identical with 


_ itself it is without beginning and without end, it is unchanging 


and unaffected by any appearance or manifestation that may occur 
to it. In the third place, that an existent thing is changing or, 
as he sometimes puts it, at least always subject to change even if it 
should be everlasting, is claimed by Santayana to be the case by 
definition of an existent thing as such a thing, as clear a case of 
an ontological argument as that of Anselm, and as faulty and for 
the same reason. 

That I define an existent thing as necessarily changing, or 
necessarily liable to change, does not prove that all things that 
exist are of this nature or that anything exists corresponding to this 
definition. I am aware that Santayana claims not to prove any- 
thing regarding existence but only to assert what he believes, but 
in that case since essence is defined by him to begin with by way 
of contrast with existence, it should follow, though of course San- 
tayana does not draw this inference, that if I am not aware of the 
one, I am not aware of the other. 

An existent thing, however, says Santayana, stands in variable 
external relations to other existent things, and, for this very rea- 
son, to be aware of it I must be aware of the things to which it 
is related ; but this is impossible, for the relations, if any, of what- 
ever I am aware of at any moment must be internal to it. Hence, 
nothing given exists, and what I am aware of is essence only.® 

Apart from the questionable determination of the conditions 


_ of existence by definition, this argument seems faulty on a number 


of other scores. Surely, to be aware of a thing standing in external 
relations I need not be aware of the things to which it is related; 
the very meaning of externality implies this, and it is the very fact 
of externality that makes possible the awareness of anything with- 
out being aware of everything. Further, to argue that I can not 
be aware of external relations is to confuse the self-identity of 
that of which I am aware with internality of parts and constancy. 


5 See Scepticism and Animal Faith, chs. 1 to 9 inclusive. 
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But while a complex object with internally related parts is of 
course identical with itself, so too is the external relation of two 
things identical with itself, and often as easily or more easily 
understood than many objects with complex internal relations. 
Likewise, if the external relation is temporal, this does not logically 
preclude an awareness of it, or of change from one term of this 
relation to the other on the ground that the object of awareness 
must be identical with itself. For while change is change, this 
does not imply that change is constancy, or not change; self- 
identity does not imply constancy, let alone eternity, in what is 
self-identical. 

Finally, by way of dialectical criticism of Santayana’s sepa- 
ration of essence from existence, I would point out a few of San- 
tayana’s difficulties in relating what he has so completely separated. 
Although essence is not existence, yet Santayana holds that what- 
ever exists has an essence. Santayana speaks of this relation of 
essence to existence in picturesque and metaphorical terms, not 
always original with him but in general tenor Platonic in origin; 
but, just as with Plato, the beauty of this language of the meeting 
of time and eternity does not make logically clear the nature of 
this participation of the one in the other, and it does not because, 
for Santayana, it can not. 

The principle of essence is self-identity, which for Santayana 
implies eternity, unity, and internality of relations. The principle 
of existence is change, which again for Santayana implies disunity, 
externality of relations, and contradiction. How can that which 
is changing have for its essence that which is eternal, that which 
is self-identical be the nature of that which is contradictory? In 
separating entitatively and describing as of different natures 
what are only properly distinguished logically, Santayana has 
made it impossible to relate what he has thus put asunder, and 
yet he must relate them, for essence is only what exists. But see 
how absurd it is to reason that self-identity is equivalent to eter- 
nity, from which it follows that what is not eternal, this pencil 
with which I write, for example, is not identical with itself, that 
this pencil is not this pencil, or this changing pattern made as I. 
write not this changing pattern made as I write. There is much 
precedent for such reasoning, going as far back at least as Parmen- 
ides and Heraclitus, but it was not good reasoning then and it 
is not now. 

I do not make these criticisms out of a love of dialectical sub- 
tlety or because I do not appreciate the wisdom to be found in 
Santayana, but I am frankly puzzled by the manner in which he 
employs this distinction between essence and existence, so basic 
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in his philosophy, and I am seeking to understand how and why 
he does what he does with this distinction. , 
Now, I think I can best understand what he is about if I see 
him in historical perspective. In his most recent work,® he him- 
self relates his conception of existence to reflection on the doctrines 
of Plato and Heraclitus, and I would find the dialectical root of 
his thought in the basic ground of the antithesis between Plato’s 
forebear, Parmenides, and Heraclitus. The ground I have in 
mind is indeed a common one, the conviction apparently shared 
by both Parmenides and Heraclitus that change is irrational be- 
cause it is contrary to the principle of identity, and they thought 
this because they thought that self-identity was equivalent to 
eternity, because they failed to distinguish essence and existence. 
Now, Santayana does distinguish these, but because, like Hume, 
he thinks that whatever is distinguishable is separable, a principle 
Hume himself, however, did not always adhere to, Santayana not 
only distinguishes but separates essence and existence, and existence 
he regards as Heraclitean while essence he treats as Parmenidean, or 
rather, Platonic, for the realm of eternal being is for him, as for 
Plato, many and infinite, like the many-voiced sea of Homer, but 
in the principle of its being not different from the One of Parmen- 
ides. For the reasons I have indicated I find this separation of 
essence and existence by Santayana unintelligible in its own terms, 
that is, contradictory to the very nature of the distinction as made 
by him following medieval usage, but this is not to say that this 
separation has no reason, that is, no cause. The cause, however, 
is to be found, I believe, not in the cogency of Santayana’s thought 
on this matter but in the contradictory demands of his tempera- 
ment, at once materialistic and religious, Heraclitean and Platonic. 

_ This, however, is another theme to be pursued at another time. 
Suffice it now to say°that while I do not agree with Bertrand 
Russell that the great philosophers are great because of their con- 
tradictions, if Russell did, as I seem to remember, say that, I will 
nevertheless grant that it is obvious that they can be great in spite 
of their contradictions, and this as with Plato is, I believe, also 
the case with Santayana, who while he claims that nothing given 
exists has, again like Plato, shown himself, as in Dominations and 
Powers, much aware of the nature of man and the world in which 
he lives. Where he has erred in observation and inference on these 
matters is, I believe, not in a lack of realism but in a failure always. 
to see the ideal dimensions of real things, in a proclivity to think, 
for example, that Christ or Socrates, as we know them, could never 
have existed except in the minds of lesser men. And this is the 


*Dominations and Powers, p. 12. 
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case, I believe, because to Santayana what is ideal is always an 
indifferent essence, and the desire for it a blind attraction ; outside 
of Dante’s poem, as he reads it, he knows nothing of that ‘‘love 
which moves the sun and the other stars,’’ a love at once real and 
ideal. 

But if one must separate the two, it is better, I believe, to ac- 
cord some status, if only a shadowy one in the realm of essence, 
to the ideal, than no status at all, better to know and love the idea 
of Christ than not to know and love Christ at all. It is better, 
if one is blind to the ideal dimensions of the existing world, that 
he accord a separate status to what he does not there find, even if 
in so doing he contradicts himself, for then he may some day see 
what he now only imagines, whereas, if he neither sees nor imagines 
these things, he then is indeed blind and aware only of a great 
emptiness of soul and loss of vision. 


CELESTINE J. SULLIVAN, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





A CITY IN THE SKIES 
I 


OR this commentator, the reading of Santayana’s Dominations 

and Powers was to some extent an adventure in disillusionment. 
To be sure, it was much more than this. All of Santayana’s philo- 
sophical works are not only moments in the exposure of the writer’s 
grand view of the universe; they are also classic ‘‘human docu- 
ments,’’ casting a clear and warm light on the struggle of the human 
spirit to make itself at home in the world. His latest book is in 
both respects outstanding. No one of his other books, even the 
most professional of them, contains so complete a revelation of the 
practical implications of his philosophical position. Considered 
as a ‘‘human document’’ rather than as a philosophical treatise, 
it is a penetrating commentary on the ‘‘imposed predicament’’ of 
human existence. 

Unreasonable as it may seem, it is the excellence of his descrip- 
tion of man’s predicament—in this case, of his political predicament 
—that conditions the reader for later disillusionment. Santayana’s 
analysis is so acute that the reader is continually induced to smile 
with pleasure at his penetration and to nod assent. In consequence 
of this approving state of mind, he is involuntarily led to expect 
an equally satisfying description of a way of escape from this pre- 
dicament. To be sure, the experienced Santayana reader, re- 
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membering previous occasions when he was left suspended in the 
realm of essences, will have been on his guard against false hopes; 
but the trusting reader, especially the thoughtful and anxious 
‘‘eitizen,’’ is likely to be disappointed. The fact is that instead 
of a practical solution Santayana offers him ‘‘a city in the skies.’’ 


Il 





Man’s political predicament, it appears, is merely a case of his 
cosmic predicament. On the one hand, there is the individual, 
struggling to be himself in accordance with ‘‘the profound selfish- 
ness’’ of his psyche. On the other hand, there is the great world of 
uncontrollable circumstances, divided into ‘‘things favorable or 
neutral and things fatal, frustrating, and inconvenient, which, 
when they cannot be escaped, become dominations.’’ Among the 
external circumstances are human institutions, such as government. 
Both individuals and governments are manifestations of the Primal 
Will (Schopenhauer!), wherefore the ‘‘natural state’’ of affairs 
is war. Within the individual, there is a struggle between con- 
genital powers for dominance. The reason illumines this struggle, 
though often faintly, and shows how at least an approximation 
to a harmonious soul can be effected. (Every Santayana reader 
knows that the reason can not change the actual but only exhibit 
the possible!) In the individual, a certain amount of self-gov- 
ernment can be attained because the dynamic unity of the psyche 
is a biological unity. 

A government, just as an individual, has its own nature, which : 
it also struggles to realize. If all human beings were identical tg 
with respect to their congenital demands, and if the external world a 
could completely satisfy them, there would be no need for external 
governments. But because of the variety of psyches and the limi- 
tations of the environment, political life is a perpetual struggle 4 
to achieve some kind of social order. There is war within gov- 4 
ernments as well as between governments. The purpose of gov- 
ernment is to minimize the inevitable conflicts of primal irrational 
wills against one another and against the forces of nature at large. 
A good government is ‘‘one which by economic arts turns the forces 
of nature as far as possible into servants and the pressure of so- 
cieties into friendly cooperation and opportune stimulus to each 
man’s latent power’’ (p. 430). Once again, there is need for \ 
Teason, first, to illumine the purpose of government, and secondly, i 
to point out the best means for the accomplishment of this purpose. . 
Unfortunately, since a society is not an organism but a ‘‘concourse”’ i 
of individuals, there is no ‘‘corporate’’ reason to show the way. 
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How, then, is good government to be achieved? Self-govern- 
ment in the democratic sense is unthinkable for two reasons: first, 
‘the people’’ are too different, and secondly, they do not have the 
reasoning power to judge what kind of government, and how much 
of it, is necessary and, therefore, desirable. For example, what 
can be expected of the proletariat, whose members ‘‘have nothing 
in common save the physical and vital powers of mere man’’? 
Universal suffrage does not assure good government but precludes 
it. It is not the function of the people to govern but to acquiesce. 
A government to be beneficent and morally representative must 
give direction and not receive it. As for representative or parlia- 
mentary government, it is of all forms the most ignoble. It is 
nothing more than domination by politicians. Politicians do not 
‘‘represent’’ what the people ought to want as discerned by the 
reason but merely what they do want as determined by their con- 
fused and undisciplined wills. 

‘‘A rational government [on the contrary] is one that speaks 
to its people in the name of the nature of things, and acts by that 
authority’’ (p. 434). Government must be in the hands of men 
who understand human nature and physical nature and the relation 
between them, and who have a clear and inclusive vision of the 
potentialities of this relationship for the maintenance of a rich, 
harmonious, peaceful, and stable existence. Good government de- 
pends upon the existence and recognition of representative emi- 
mence. There must be leaders who understand that it is the busi- 
ness of government (a) to establish the most favorable economic 
conditions possible and to prevent disturbance of these by selfish, 
ambitious individuals and by radical and revolutionary groups, 
and (b) to assure spiritual freedom to the citizens and not to inter- 
fere with them in such areas as religion, philosophy, and art. 
Public control of economic life and the protection of private free- 
dom in the life of the spirit are the two essential functions of gov- 
ernment. 

It is foolish to expect this kind of government of reformers, 
prophets, agitators, or politicians. In modern times, the only 
candidates properly equipped to be rulers are scientists, more spe- 
cifically, ‘‘anthropologists, medical men and psychologists, for it 
is the psyche that is the agent in politics’ (p. 484). They will 
know how to ‘‘prevent conflicting desires from becoming material 
conflicts’ and thus ‘‘order would be preserved and a quiet hiberna- 
tion secured for the seed of every native aspiration” (p. 484). 
‘‘The authority of this government would be autocratic but not 
totalitarian.’’ This would be a government by men of merit, & 
timocracy (as originally advocated by the author in Reason in So- 
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ciety), having, in general, the form of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The citizen of a country so governed, said Santayana in Reason in 
Society—and this seems to apply here also—‘must learn to be 
happy without wealth, fame, or power, and with no reward save 
his modest livelihood and an ideal participation in his country’s 
greatness’’ (p. 132). 

Because nationalism so strongly tends to breed militancy, such 
& government would almost necessarily have to be a world govern- 
ment. The author suggests that two existing governments possess 
some theoretical qualifications for this role, but he has little faith 
in their current practices. The Soviet government is basically 
rational because it recognizes the authority of things (Dialectical 
Materialism), it has the necessary power, it is theoretically inter- 
national, and it represents the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, and 
‘we are all proletarians.’’ In practice, however, it is totalitarian 
and determined to ‘‘usurp a moral and intellectual domination 
over all human societies.’? The government of the United States 
is economically capable of assuming the role but it has ‘‘too strong 
a philanthropic passion for service’’ to be dependable. 


Il 


. So far the reader has certainly not been shown a practical way 
out of the political predicament. He has been told that no na- 
tional government can be expected to be a rational government 
and that no existing government is fit to rule all the others. And 
now, to complete his disillusionment, he reads in the final chapter 
that the author does not even consider the basic principle of ra- 
tional government realizable. ‘‘I am far from expecting that such 
& division [government control of economic life and individual 
freedom in the realm of spirit] will actually be made; nor, if by 
chance the thousand forces at work ever fell into this arrangement, 
do I imagine that it would last long’’ (p. 463). The reader dis- 
covers that he has been moving in ‘‘ideal society’’ and that it is 
only in that company that rational government is to be found. 
Dominations and Powers is another philosophical Utopia, another 
“city which exists in idea only.’’ 

Now, as Socrates suggests in the Ninth Book of The Republic, 
it may be none the worse for that. If the philosopher, as the expert 
on reason, has no other function but to illumine existence for indi- 
Viduals with less gifted psyches, the most effective way to do this 


May be to exhibit the perfect product of his creative imagination. 


Good manners would make it incumbent on the reader to accept 
the creator’s postulates, in this case, the characters which citizens 
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and rulers must have to make the Utopia possible. To be sure, 
he is within his rights as well as within good manners in examining 
the Utopia critically to determine if it is logically self-consistent. 
But he must not confuse inner consistency with external relevance. 
To do this would be to fall into the error which Santayana ascribes 
to the logician, the attempt to ‘‘overcome the misgivings of soli- 
tude . . . by repeatedly agreeing with himself.’’ 

Whether or not Santayana’s conception of a ‘‘rational govern- 
ment’’ is self-consistent is left an open question. The remainder 
of this essay is concerned with the issue of external relevance, that 
is to say, with the potential realizability of this government. There 
is first of all the matter of the dichotomy of economic and spiritual 
life, which is one of the basic political assumptions in the book. 
Santayana himself indirectly questions the practical possibility 
of this. (See the quotation from p. 463 above.) The sharp-.sepa- 
ration of economic control and individual freedom implies, first, 
a dichotomy of needs and interests in the psyche, and secondly, 
and as a consequence, a dichotomy in a national or international 
culture. 

To the first implication there are two obvious objections. 
Needs, desires, and interests do not merely differ qualitatively, as do 
the need of food and the desire for fame, but they also differ 
quantitatively, as do the desire for power in one person and the 
desire for power in another. The degree of control which is socially 
necessary is relative to this quantitative dimension. An interest 
in an ideal activity may be so intense as to become a source of in- 
tolerance and even of oppression. Wars have been fought to 
establish domination in religion. Even if it is agreed that govern- 
ment control of economic life by standardization will remove the 
causes of conflict in this area, causes in the area of the life of the 
spirit, in religion, for example, will not have been eliminated. 

With respect to this dichotomy, it should also be noted that 
the interrelations and interactions of economic life and the life of 
the spirit are much more intimate and complex and varied than 
Santayana assumes. In some individuals devotion approaching 
fanaticism to art, religion, or philosophy is accompanied by almost 
complete indifference to economic values. No amount of economic 
security or lack of it would induce others to take any serious in- 
terest in ideal goods. In still others, economic goods are highly 
valued and diligently accumulated as necessary means to the en- 
joyment of some interests in the life of spirit. Nor can we assume 
that freedom from economic insecurity and conflict will be ac- 
companied by spiritual freedom. Certainly, there is evidence 
both in cultural history and in contemporary civilization that 
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standardized provision for economic needs is quite as likely to be 
accompanied by standardization of ideas, beliefs, and tastes as by 
freedom and diversity in the life of spirit. The mediaeval cloister 
and the communist state are cases in point. 

As for Santayana’s scientist-rulers, are they not abstractions 
rather than persons; personifications of concepts, as were the 
characters in The Last Puritan, rather than human beings? Good 
scientists are certainly trustworthy experts in the use of reason 
in their special (and limited) fields. But is there any evidence 
that their scientific knowledge and skill are transformable into the 
practical wisdom and executive skill required of rulers of men? 
It can not even be assumed that the reason illumines and directs 
the psyche of the anthropologist, medical man, or psychologist in 
the area of his non-professional as it does in the area of his pro- 
fessional interests. What basis have we for assuming that as a 
ruler and a human being he will not develop a lust for power, de- 
lusions of grandeur, and autocratic arrogance? Or serve someone 
who has done so, e.g., Hitler or Stalin? 

As for the governed, since they are assumed not to possess the 
power of reason necessary for self-government, or even for the wise 
selection of representatives, there seems little reason for supposing 
that they will recognize the eminence and accept the authority: of 
their scientist-rulers. Government by fear and force will be re- 
quired, and its ultimate consequences, resistance and revolution, 
are certain to follow. In all this, there is little promise of security, 
stability, and peace. 

The basic assumption of Santayana’s Utopia is that rational 
men will agree to be governed by representatives of Santayana’s 
conception of a rational life, or, if they will not agree, that they 
should and can be compelled to do so. It is in this respect that 
his philosophy of government is essentially anti-democratic. The 
believer in democracy is committed to the doctrine that people 
must be governed as they want to be, and that they should be rep- 
resented in government as they are, and not as some individual 
or group thinks they ought to be. He does not believe in stand- 
ardization according to the formula of any political theory. He 
does not expect the establishment of a Utopia. Government for 
him is a codperative attempt by the governed to promote the great- 
est possible realization of the needs, desires, and interests of all 
psyches by the means of conciliation, adjustment, and compromise, 
and thus to maintain an equilibrium somewhere near the midpoint 
between chaos and tyranny. Since government must be sensitive 
and adaptable to a variety of human beings and external circum- 
stances, and to changes in both, he is reconciled to the fact that 
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government is and must remain social experimentation. With one 
statement of Santayana he will heartily agree: ‘‘The art of govern- 
ing is difficult; until a true master of it is found, we may well 
prefer to try experiments ourselves’’ (p. 185). For the present, he 
prefers this compromise with necessity to the contemplation of a 
‘‘city in the skies.’’ 


MARTEN TEN Hoor 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 





THE PSYCHE AS SOCIAL DETERMINANT 


ARLY in the unfolding of the general theme of Dominations 

and Powers we find Santayana invoking his doctrine of the 
psyche as individual and social determinant. Calling attention 
to the fact that social revolutions occur in and by the effort of 
human beings, he asserts that each individual inherits a specific 
and well-formed psyche from his parents. 


This new personal psyche determines all a man’s powers and passions, and his 
taste or capacity for this or that form of association. Circumstances will 
encourage, re-shape, or suppress these propensities; but without the richly 
charged individual soul, or the souls of a thousand kindred individuals vibrating 
in unison, circumstances would continue to compose an empty stage, and a 
landscape without figures. They become political circumstances when human 
ambition begins to move amongst them, and to enlist them in its service. 
Society will then become whatever the psychic disposition of its members may 
tend to make of it. [P. 5.] 


The doctrine of the psyche has formed part of Santayana’s general 
philosophy throughout his many books, but it receives in this latest 
expression of his thought new and interesting applications. The 
doctrine constitutes one of the fundamental axioms or presupposi-’ 
tions of Santayana’s social and political philosophy, and as such 
contains the key for a full and accurate appreciation of his system. 
It supplies an important premise for many unpleasant conclusions 
of his philosophy. Hence, if we wish to criticize his social and 
political philosophy, it is in part to this fundamental doctrine that 
we must look. 

In The Realm of Spirit, the psyche is defined as the tendency 
of living organisms to maintain or restore their form, a hidden 
power in matter which carries the potentialities of life in its various 
stages (pp. 15, 16). In The Realm of Matter it is defined as 4 
trope of matter, an unconscious movement towards goals and ob- 
jectives (p. 116). Under introspection, the psyche becomes the 
soul, while the self or person is the psyche in its social attachments. 
Scepticism and Animal Faith posits the psyche as a product of ani- 
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mal faith necessitated by experiences of external events and as a 
means of unifying experience around a focal center (pp. 146-147). 
Santayana admits that the psyche is ‘‘a most obscure subterraneous 
object,’’ but believes that the hypothesis is required to explain 
experience. Substantializing the self thus hypothesized, he makes 
it to be a ‘‘nature that accepts or rejects events, a nature having 
a movement of its own, far deeper, more continuous and more 
biassed than a discoursing mind’’ (ibid.). Two approaches are dis- 
tinguished for studying this postulated psyche: an external, be- 
havioristic and an internal, introspective analysis. The latter is 
the more difficult and dangerous approach (tbid., p. 148). He 
even approximates to a Rylistic concept of the self in The Realm of 
Matter where he emphasizes that the psyche is a natural phenom- 
enon, a part of matter, insisting that the question of its locus in 
matter is not 


merely a question of the use of words: it is a deliberate refusal to admit the 
possibility of any mental machinery. The machinery of growth, instinct, and 
action, like the machinery of speech, is all physical: but this sort of physical 
operation is called psychical, because it falls within the trope of a life, and 


belongs to the self-defence and self-expression of a living organism. [Pp. 
139-140.] 


Yet he denies that the self can be just its overt behavior or just a 
collection of ideas, as Hume suggested. 


I, if I exist, am not an idea, nor am I the fact that several ideas may exist, 
one of which remembers the other. If I exist, I am a living creature to whom 
ideas are incidents, like aeroplanes in the sky; they pass over, more or less 
followed by the eye, more or less listened to, recognised, or remembered; but 
the self slumbers and breathes below, a mysterious natural organism, full of 
dark yet definite potentialities. [P. 149.] 


The same mysteriousness and hidden nature of the psyche is 
stressed in Soliloques in England (no. 49, p. 220). In its relation 
with spirit, the psyche is that-which roots spirit in physical matter 
(Soliloquies, p. 219; Matter, p. 139). In many contexts Santayana 
speaks of the psyche as a predetermining foree of life (Soliloquies, 
pp. 219, 221-222 ; Matter, p. 144), although in The Realm of Matter 
he indicates that it has a certain amount of pliability : ‘‘it will bend 
to circumstances, but if bent too much it will suddenly snap’’ (p. 
139). Even though he admits that the psyche can be both selfish 
and devoted (Matter, p. 144), one of the more important character- 
istics of this physical drive of the individual is its concern for the 
self in which it is housed. It becomes a kind of guardian spirit, 
protecting and prodding the self to make moves in certain direc- 
tions for its good and to avoid evil. ‘‘In hunger and the chase, 
in wounds and constraint, an animal gradually learns to distin- 
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guish such objects and actions as are good, in that they further 
the discharge of his innate powers, from such as thwart this dis- 
charge and are evil’’ (Matter, p. 116). Similarly in Soliloquies 
he writes: ‘‘This predetermined specific direction of animal life is 
the key to everything moral; without it no external circumstances 
could be favourable or unfavourable to us; and spirit within us 
would have no reason to welcome, to deplore, or to notice anything’”’ 
(p. 219). The psyche is ‘‘perpetually distinguishing in action, if 
not in words—between good and bad, right and wrong’’ (p. 222). 

The biological or physical basis of action does not, in Santay- 
ana’s naturalism, preclude a many-sided proliferation and sub- 
limation, for the overt activity of the psyche takes place on three 
different levels: the generative, the practical, and the spiritual 
(Matter, p. 162). This three-leveled activity corresponds roughly 
with the three-fold division of Dominations and Powers, the gen- 
erative, the militant, and the rational orders of society. The func- 
tioning of the psyche on the rational level is of most interest to us 
for the purposes of elucidating the role of the psyche in social de- 
termination, since it is on this level that the psyche functions not 
only in social formation but in the conceptualization of ideal social 
organizations. In the socio-political predecessor to Dominations 
and Powers, Reason in Society, Santayana had stated one of the 
basic convictions of his philosophy : ‘‘every man’s ideal lies within 
the potentialities of his nature, for only by expressing his nature 
can ideals possess authority or attraction over him. Heaven ac- 
cordingly has really many mansions, each truly heavenly to him 
who would inhabit it’’ (p. 97). The problem of the rational order 
of society is how to combine in one harmonious whole these many 
ideal mansions. The solution offered in Dominations and Powers 
is one which any liberal of the western world would be glad to 
accept, with certain reservations, for in the third part of this work 
it results in the ideal of an international society in which no single 
group subjugates the values and traditions of any other, an ideal 
organization in which intellectual pursuits are just as much rep- 
resented as the physical activities of man, a union of diverse tradi- 
tions under a harmonious central government. Conflicts of ide- 
ology are avoided by the respect which is engendered by each 
group’s mores and ideals. The authority of such a rational gov- 
ernment 


would be autocratic but not totalitarian; for it would speak for the material 
conditions imposed by nature on the realisation of any ideal without dictating 
to any person or society what its ideal should be. Its own aim would be 
only to prevent conflicting desires from becoming material conflicts, fatal to 
both sides; while by being temporarily content with what could be obtained 
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peaceably, nothing alien would have to be hated and crushed, but order could 
be preserved, and a quiet hibernation secured for the seed of every native as- 
piration. This is the discipline that reason, when alive enough, imposes on 
the individual psyche that breeds it, and might eventually impose on the world, 
if the world could develop a political organ of reason, an enlightened and 
disinterested government. [Dominations, p. 435.] 


But the difficulty lies in the self-centeredness of the differently 
structured psyches composing the various groups to be united 
under the head of the rational international community, a charac- 
teristic which makes for militancy among its members. The mili- 
tant psyche is the greatest of all evils for Santayana: it marks the 
egoist who demands that the whole world accept his values and 
his ideals. From one point of view, the greater part of Domina- 
tions and Powers is directed against militancy, a sin which Santay- 
ana credits most of the world with committing. Presumably, we 
ean not, with philosophical justification, even become militant 
about the rational order, for all reforms must proceed naturally 
out of the needs and desires of the people, which means from the 
drives and demands of the psyches composing the groups to be 
reformed (Dominations, pp. 315-316). Santayana is not, of 
course, much concerned with the ways of implementing the rational 
order, for he believes the philosopher’s task to consist in description 
and not in the practical application of the rational order. The 
ideal in this case is inevitably and admittedly tinged with Santay- 
ana’s own ideals generated by his psychic structure, but the ideal 
follows naturally once we have defined values in terms of individual 
psyches. The aim of the psyche or self being to preserve its own 
ideals and values from absorption by and dissolution from sur- 
‘rounding forces, the logical goal becomes a harmony with one’s 
environment so that these values of the self may be pursued with- 
out attack. The transference of the ideal rational life from the 
individual to the social level is made entire so that the social ideal 
becomes a simple harmony of ‘the parts with the whole environ- 
ment. Values are not created in and by social interchange. 
There are no social values as such, but only individual values de- 
manding certain concessions to society or a certain organization 
of society to permit the individual values to be satisfied. Santay- 
ana does allow a good deal of plasticity to the psyche in this latest 
work (cf. pp. 43, 60, 62, 404, 414). The predetermined, innate 
potentialities of the psyche stressed in earlier works are now re- 
placed by a clear recognition that ‘‘the ultimate needs of a soul 
are not fully determined by its inherited disposition’’ (Domina- 
tions, p. 48), that ‘‘the great world conditions psychic life; and the 
Psychic life so conditioned conditions the spirit’’ (ibid., p. 60). 
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But the conditioning which takes place does not lead the individual 
psyche from concentration upon self to consideration of others. 
If circumstances happened to produce a society in which all the 
members had more or less the same psyche construction and hence 
the same value objectives, we would have a unified and harmonious 
group, but the harmony would in this case arise only because a 
happy accident had brought similarly constructed individuals to- 
gether. The doctrine of the psyche leads, in other words, into a 
Hobbesian conception of man. 


But in human nature generous impulses are occasional and reversible; they 
are absent in childhood, in dreams, in extremities; they are often weak or 
soured in old age. They form amiable interludes like tearful sentiments in 
a ruffian; or they are pleasant self-deceptive hypocrisies, acted out, like civility 
to strangers, because such is in society the path of least resistance. Strain 
‘the situation, however, dig a little beneath the surface, and you will find a 
ferocious, persistent, profound selfishness. [Dominations, p. 71. Cf. pp. 93, 
156.] 


There underlies much of this analysis of the ideal rational gov- 
ernment in Dominations and Powers a kind of unwritten and im- 
plicit social contract, conceived after the image of the Leviathan, 
except of course force is absolutely ruled out as a justifiable main- 
taining medium. A rational order of the sort portrayed here would 
apparently come about naturally only by the various psyches or 
groups of psyches perceiving that it was to their best interests so 
to coalesce into a common organization, and thus to achieve their 
ultimate objective of pursuing their own individual values and 
ideals, to return to the realm of spirit and essence as these are de- 
fined for each individual and for each group, and to leave aside 
the various burdensome cares of the political world as it is charac- 
terized today. To take any other tack is simply to court the dan- 
gers which befell Oliver Alden when he worked from the assump- 
tion that he must try to make the world better, to do good and to be 
militant in his goodness. If reforms can be lasting only when they 
arise naturally, if values are defined only in terms of the desires 
and needs of psyches, if to presume to prescribe for another psyche 
the goods and evils of its existence is to run the risk of becoming 
dogmatically and egoistically militant, and if, finally, all the moral 
and political conflicts in the world result from conflicting move- 
ments within the various psyches taking part in: these disputes, 
Santayana’s ideal of a rational government follows without labor. 
But the doctrine is Janus-headed. From one side, it proclaims 
truistic generalities which threaten to drain all significance from 
the doctrine. Who can doubt that each individual is driven for- 
ward in action by latent desires and objectives formed in terms of 
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goals congenial to the self? The same propulsion operative on 
the individual level functions also on the social level, when man 
conducts his affairs among his fellow men. The doctrine of the 
psyche can even adjust to the tempting criticism that it fails to 
recognize the role of society in the formation of the values of indi- 
viduals, since it can claim that whatever values the individual ac- 
eepts on the level of society must be values which stand in har- 
monious relation with the psyche, or else they would be rejected 
or accepted only temporarily. How else, indeed, can we analyze 
society except in terms of the individuals composing and forming 
that society? Santayana’s formulation of the doctrine in his 
earlier works may have stressed the role of heredity at the expense 
of environment in the formation ‘of values and objectives, but it 
easily adjusts to both factors, as Dominations and Powers makes 
clear. These conclusions offer no challenging doctrines. 

But from the reverse side, the doctrine of the psyche supports 
conclusions which the majority of us wish to challenge and to re- 
fute. It lends credence to Santayana’s oft-expressed attitude of 
acceptance of matter for the sake of spirit, and the general indif- 
ference towards society which this additional doctrine entails. 
It also supports his preference for a ruling élite, since the ideal 
government is defined as the development and liberation of the 
“true’’ nature of man, a nature housed in the internal psyche. 
Only specialized psychologists and anthropologists can uncover 
this nature, sift out the ‘‘true’’ from the ‘‘false’’ desires, although 
Dominations and Powers gives no hint as to how we are to deter- 
mine when this sifting has been properly performed. When op- 
ponents insist that modern society demands a social conscience to 
direct the energies of individuals towards the social inequalities 
and injustices of the contemporary world, Santayana is able to 
reply, in terms of the doctrine of the psyche, that all values are 
individual in origin and must, to remain valid and fruitful, re- 
main within the orbit of the individual. Even in his latest work 
he does not make at all clear just where moral militancy begins 
and moral conflicts end. We do not know just what kind of social 
oppression he credits to militancy and which to the clash of value 
systems and psyche fulfillment. He almost seems to fear more the 
vocal condemnation by moralists of those forms of society which 
have recently committed ‘‘sins against humanity’’ than he does 
the havoc wrought by those societies. It is quite easy to see and 
agree with his condemnation of the attempts on the part of the 
two major powers of the world today to force lesser nations to ac- 
cept and imitate their forms of government. The western democ- 
Tacies have been no less militant in their proselytizing than have the 
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Stalinist men of power. But are we to condemn the recent at- 
tempts to draw up a code of human rights, including the outlawing 
of genocide, as a bold act of militancy? Are we to stand aside 
with philosophic lassitude when we see the capitalistic system mak- 
ing economic slaves of vast layers of our American population, 
when we see that same system resorting to political witch-hunts 
against all liberal non-conformists, when we see slavery and op- 
pression running rampant in the eastern areas of the world? 
Armed with his doctrine of the psyche, Santayana is forced to say 
that values or objectives are bad only when they seek to dominate 
the values and objectives of others. But how are dominations to 
be put down and what justification is there for putting them down? 
These are questions not clearly answered in Dominations and 
Powers. He criticizes reformers for lapsing into their own pref- 
erences, seeking to replace one social order by another patterned 
after their own image, instead of seeking to ‘‘improve the existing 
order, or bring it to its natural perfection’’ (p. 316), but we are 
nowhere told how we are to know what the natural perfection of a 
given group of people is. How do we determine the natural values 
of individuals and groups? The doctrine of the psyche does not 
offer answers to these questions, but the impression survives the 
reading of Dominations and Powers that Santayana is not really 
interested in these practical questions of his own system, that his 
interests lie with the condemnation but not replacement by con- 
structive, concrete policies, of those militant moralists both east 
and west who constantly keep the world in turmoil by raising 
questions of power and morality, that, finally, he has not shaken 
off his moral scepticism towards the world, his belief that no last- 
ing moral improvements can be wrought in the world. ‘‘Yet in 
time all ideals like all costumes become archaic and all languages 
die; so that it is wiser to transfer at once one’s treasure to the 
realm of spirit, where if they were glorious once they are glorious 
for ever’’ (p. 364). It may be that the only legitimate answer to 
Santayana’s position is to claim a radical split in our value pre- 
suppositions, to maintain that we begin our analysis from the as- 
sumption that no value can be tolerated which destroys the realiza- 
tion of other values except those which specifically deny the right 
to live to brutal fascisms and militant tyrannies. We assume 4s 
a value being militant about such things as toleration and the 
rights of man, even though we run the risk of subduing some nat- 
ural growth with valid rights of its own. The construction of the 
rights of man within America and of the rights of humanity within 
the United Nations have been attempts to prescribe the bounds 
within which alone those natural perfections which Santayana 
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cherishes can survive. These attempts have at least the merit of 
being more socially minded than Santayana’s self-centered analysis 
of the psyche as social determinant allows. To understand the 
conflicts which do exist between the ideal of the western democra- 
cies, stated in terms of the conception of rights of man, and San- 
tayana’s social and political structure, we need to be supplied with 
much more detail than he has given us to date. The analysis of 
the fundamental drive of life in terms of the psyche contains many 
fine insights and provides a theoretical structure which satisfies 
many areas of human experience. But is it a descriptive analysis 
of the various levels of society and a suggestion of the ideal of 
societies as we know them or does it represent the value orientation 
of Santayana’s own psyche? That a description can not completely 
escape expressing the preferences of the author, he fully recognizes. 
But until we can uncover the precise degree of subjectivity in his 
social and political philosophy, we are in no position to acquiesce 
in his charge that in painting another ideal we have succumbed to 
moral militancy. The psyche as Santayana conceives it may itself 
contain a bias acquired by one grown wise but cynical about the 
ability of man to govern himself or to escape the bonds of selfish 
drives. 


JOHN W. YOLTON . 
OxrorD, ENGLAND 
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Nature, Mind, and Death. C. J. Ducassse. La Salle, Ill.: Open 
Court Publishing Co. 1951. xix, 514 pp. (The Paul Carus 
Lectures, Eighth Series, 1949.) $4.50. 


If an adherent of the school of thought which defines philosophy 
as logical analysis were told of a book in which it is maintained 
that philosophy is a science whose subject matter is value appraisals, 
his probable reaction would be, ‘‘I’ll have none of it; only meta- 
physicians talking nonsense believe that philosophy yields knowl- 
edge about a special subject matter; and besides, value appraisals 
are only emotive expressions masquerading as genuine proposi- 
tions.’’ But before dismissing Professor Ducasse’s Carus Lec- 
tures, Natwre, Mind, and Death, in which he maintains, precisely, 
that philosophy is the science of value appraisals, let it be recalled 
that Professor A. J. Ayer remarked that, although in the history 
of philosophy the great thinkers are looked upon as metaphysicians, 

ir important works consist for the most part of logical analysis. 
Not only does the greater part of Professor Ducasse’s book consist 
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of the definition and the analysis of the meaning of terms and 
categories, but he states explicitly that the theoretical problems 
of philosophy are essentially semantical (p.51). This follows from 
the fact that before we can solve a practical problem as to whether 
a given thing of kind K has value V, we must solve the theoretical 
problem of what exactly is meant by saying of something that it 
has value V. Since, for Professor Ducasse, to call a thing real or 
an argument cogent is no less a value judgment than to call an act 
good or a picture beautiful, his definition of philosophy as the 
science of norms does not rule out of consideration any of the tra- 
ditional philosophical problems, and a good range of them is dealt 
with in this substantial volume. 

Part I is a restatement of the second part of his earlier book 
Philosophy as a Science and gives us his conception of the subject 
matter and method of philosophy. Part II is a lucid analysis of 
the categories of Causality, Substance, and Determinism, and Part 
III an examination of Mind and its relation to Matter. Part IV 
begins with the mind-body problem and concludes with a subject 
evidently close to Professor Ducasse’s heart: the possibility of 
survival after death. 

Like any science, philosophy has as its primitive subject matter 
observable facts which, at least for the inquiry at hand, are beyond - 
question. For philosophy these are evaluational statements which, 
when used by a certain person P, constitute a ‘‘definition-by-type.”’ 
For example, P says ‘‘That act, which is one of alleviating sorrow, 
is a sample of what I call a moral act’’ (p. 37). From a collection 
of such statements we find inductively the generic and the specific 
characters of the species of value which P calls moral. We deter- 
mine that an act is moral by showing that it has the characters 
common to our ‘‘type’’ instances. 

Applying this method of inductive definition to statements 
using the predicates ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘really’’ we find several different 
meanings. ‘‘To say ‘this is really paper’ is exactly the same as to 
say, ‘that this is paper, is true’’’ (p. 68). Again, ‘‘to be real” 
may be used synonymously with ‘‘to exist.’’ To exist physically 
is to be a somewhat at a place and time (p. 71). These different 
meanings are clear enough, except that it seems to this reviewer 
that they are not clear in ordinary usage but become clear when 
the philosopher as semanticist stipulates these meanings; and this 
throws some doubt on the thesis that meanings are fixed by the 
method of inductive definition, for if they are stipulations the def- 
nitions are no longer inductive hypotheses about meanings and 
there is no longer any question about their truth or falsity. We 
may begin with an inductive definition in order to keep as close a8 
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possible to current usage, but it is precisely at the point where 
current usage becomes vague and ambiguous that clarity requires 
a shift from inductive definition to stipulation. 

Professor Ducasse recognizes this when he turns to analysis of 
such statements as, ‘‘Water is really H,O.’’ Here thé chemist 
guided by his purposes ‘‘takes a position’’ as to what he will 
mean by ‘‘being real.’’ An ontological position ‘‘is a rule one 
adopts, or tacitly proceeds under, as to what things one will regard 
as alone of interest’’ (p. 76). It would seem, then, that ‘‘taking a 
position’’ is not merely stipulating a meaning, it is at the same time 
an evaluation, so that ontology must be regarded as a branch of 
the science of norms. Many will disagree with the view that on- 
tology is, like ethics and aesthetics, concerned with evaluations. 
There are undoubtedly interests which lead a man to adopt one 
definition rather than another, but it is not that interest which he 
intends to express when he uses the terms ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘really.’’ 
As a chemist he has adopted the position that the (chemically) 
real description is one yielded by a certain technique of laboratory 
analysis, but that does not make ‘‘real’’ a term of appraisal. 

In a lengthy analysis Professor Ducasse finds Hume’s definition 
of causality unsatisfactory because not all cases of regular sequence 
are called cause and effect and because some single cases of an 
event C, say, followed by E are called cause and effect without a 
repetition of cases. Instead of defining cause statistically, as Hume 
tried to do, Professor Ducasse defines it in terms of individual ex- 
periment. When a single change C, introduced into a definite 
situation S at time T,, is followed by another single change E in S 
at time T., then C is the cause of E (p. 105). This is Mill’s ex- 
perimental method of difference regarded, not as a method for 
discovering causes, but as a definition of what is meant by cause. 
Though it follows analytically from this definition that if C is the 
eause of E in situation S then-C could not in an exactly similar 
situation fail to have effect E, this is no guarantee that an event 
A may not be followed sometimes by B and. sometimes by non-B. 
Hence the analytic truth of ‘‘same cause, same effect’’ is useless 
for prediction because it is a contingent fact that the universe is 
hever again the same and it is a matter for empirical inquiry to 
determine what agrees of similarity to previous occasions will pro- 
duce what degrees of similarity in what follows (p. 160). 

Professor Ducasse’s point that the meaning of causality in any 
single instance is not to be confused with the requirements for re- 
liable laws for prediction is well taken and it involves an important 
criticism of Hume’s attempt to define cause, but Hume’s main 
contention that there is no logically necessary connection between 
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one event and another still stands and the problem of justifying 
our reliance upon observed regularity in nature for predicting 
the future is not solved by the redefinition of cause in such a way 
that any causal relation is analytically universal and uniform. 

Professor Ducasse regards his criterion which determines 
whether an event is mental or material as basic for much of his 
philosophy. A substance analyzes into properties and relations 
‘of properties. Properties are causal capacities, statable in the 
form of laws. Thus a substance is what it does under such and 
such circumstances. Some of these capacities are capacities to 
cause the experiencing of certain qualities. Such qualities are 
mental and do not characterize the material substance that caused 
them. Here Professor Ducasse finds it necessary to reject the 
famous thesis of G. E. Moore’s Refutation of Idealism that sense 
contents are not logically dependent upon being sensed. It is true 
that the object, lapis lazuli (grammatically the objective accusative 
of the verb ‘‘to sense’’), is ‘‘alien to,’’ and not dependent upon, 
the sensing. Blue, on the other hand, is a mode of sensing. It 
is the content of the seeing; just as we jump in a certain fashion, 
e.g., Jump leapingly (as distinguished from jumping a fence), so 
we see ‘‘bluely.’? The names of sense data are not adjectives de- 
scribing qualities of objects. They are not ‘‘alien’’ but are ‘‘con- 
nate’’ accusatives of the verbs which name the sensing process. 
The relation of the object, lapis lazuli, to our seeing it is the ob- 
ject’s capacity to cause us to see bluely, whereas the relation of a 
specific sense content to experiencing is that of an infima species 
of a kind to occurring instances of it. Primitive mental entities, 
on which all accounts of the mind are to be based, may now be 
defined as something experienced which is connate with the process 
of experiencing it (p. 293). 

Now leaving aside the difficulty some will find in regarding 
sensa as a species of experiencing or a mode of awareness, it will 
be noted that while Professors Ducasse and Moore disagree on 
where the content of mental processes belongs, both hold that there 
is an introspective intuition of these processes themselves, and it 
is these processes and whatever belongs to them which makes the 
differences between mental and non-mental. Dualist, Idealist, and 
Realist may dispute over the nature and locus of ‘‘blue’’ or 
‘*bitter’’ but the mind, as thinking or willing process or an agent 
of that process, is accepted as an indubitable given. In fact for 
Professor Ducasse the intuitions from which all knowledge of the 
physical as well as of the psychical takes its rise are awarenesses 
(p. 460). 

The questionable point here is the one on which Moore and 
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Ducasse agree. Do we, as Descartes thought, catch the mind in 
the act of thinking? There certainly are instances of ‘‘blue’’ in 
some sense (though probably rarely as a pure item) but we do not 
find an experiencing of it, nor is blue a mode of experiencing. 
It then becomes doubtful whether there is any referent for ‘‘mind’’ 
as a set of capacities for experiencing. But if there is, and the 
intuited content is all on the mental side of the supposed mind- 
matter dualism, there is no good reason for taking that content as 
symbolic evidence for an object of which we can say only that it 
is the capacity to cause those intuitions in us. The reification or 
substantialization of the capacity to cause sensations has, of course, 
been criticized many times, but I do not find anything in Prof- 
essor Ducasse’s account which would enable him to evade that criti- 
cism. We are said to perceive physical objects (as distinguished 
from intuiting sensa), but this consists of a spontaneous interpret- 
ing or understanding of our sensations (p. 312). 

There is nothing in our knowledge of causality that tells us 
what may or may not be the cause of anything else. There is 
then no @ priori reason why a mind which, like a material sub- 
stance, is a complex of capacities—aptitudes, dispositions, habits— 
whose actual existence is the exercising of those capacities as a 
history or series of mental events, should not cause events in the 
physical world as well as having events caused in it by the physical 
world. Not only that, but minds may cause events in other minds 
by mental telepathy. Professor Ducasse believes that there is 
empirical evidence for all of these types of causal interaction: 
psycho-physical, physico-psychical, psycho-psychical. Further- 
more, since the mind is not merely a function of the body, there 
is no cogent reason against the possibility that it survives the body 
in any one of several forms, including that of transmigration into 
another body. In this connection he takes seriously the testimony 
of members of the Society for Psychical Research. 

“‘Substantiation of these claims (that survival is possible) 
would thus mean only that those descriptions of forms of survival 
have the status of articles of legitimate though optional belief ; 
... therefore it is legitimate to believe for the time being, if one 
finds oneself psychologically able to do so, and if one finds more 
present value in doing so than in not doing so’’ (pp. 484485). 

Most readers will find much to disagree with in this book, but 
it is packed with clear and detailed analysis that takes into account 
Many objections likely to be raised. It is a solid contribution to 
Philosophy and a worthy addition to the Paul Carus Lectures 
series of volumes. 


A. G. RAMSPERGER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. Ernst Cassirer. Trans- 
lated by Fritz C. A. Koelln and James P. Pettegrove. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1951. xiii, 366 pp. $6.00. 


This volume is a translation of the author’s Die Philosophie der 
Aufklirung, which appeared in 1932. The contents of it are there- 
fore known to those readers of this Journal who are interested in 
the history of ideas. For them it is enough to say that the trans- 
lation appears accurate and indeed surprisingly elegant. And 
the translators have had the grace to add to their translation the 
original of most of the Latin, German, and French quotations in 
which style might be of interest. 

For those who have not read the German version, The Philoso- 
phy of the Enlightenment may be described as an attempt to trace 
the main lines of European thought in the eighteenth century. 
Its subject is divided into ideas on nature and natural science, 
psychology and epistemology, religion, historiography, political 
science, and aesthetics, all prefaced, however, with a chapter on 
‘‘the Mind of the Enlightenment.’’ That initial chapter sets, as 
such chapters do, the purpose of the work as a whole. That times 
and periods and movements have Minds is not new to the modern 
reader. We have had the medieval Mind, the Spirit of the Renais- 
sance, the searching Mind of Greece, and the modern Mind, all 
analysed for us in books of great interest which have determined 
a method of intellectual history which seems to be here to stay. 
It is the belief of the writer of this brief notice that neither times 
nor movements have Minds in any intelligible sense of the word, 
except in so far as the word may denote conflict and disagreement. 

But to Cassirer not only did the Enlightenment have a Mind, 
but presumably so did the eighteenth century. One has only to 
wait for the second page of this volume to find that its traits were 
set forth by D’Alembert. The passage quoted from him says that 
at about 1750 men had become vitally interested in almost every- 
thing, ‘‘from the principles of the secular sciences to the founda- 
tions of religious revelation, from metaphysics to matters of taste, 
from music to morals, from the scholastic disputes of theologians 
to matters of trade, from the laws of princes to those of peoples, 
from natural law to the arbitrary laws of nations.’’ D’Alembert 
is simply maintaining a more universal curiosity in his contempo- 
raries than had existed at other times. But to Cassirer he proves 
that ‘‘for this age, knowledge of its own activity, intellectual self- 
examination, and foresight are the proper function and essential 
task of thought.’’ The method of carrying on this investigation 
becomes that which is denoted by the word ‘‘Reason.’’ But Cas- 
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sirer also points out how vague this term was and how much in 
need of definition it is for us. 

Whereas the seventeenth century, he says, believed that the task 
of philosophy was to construct logical systems, in the manner of 
Descartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, and Leibniz, the eighteenth cen- 
try sees reason best exemplified in natural science, the science 
of Newtonian analysis. Newton, he maintains, finds his starting 
point in ‘‘experience and observation,’’ rather than in abstract 
principles. This does not presuppose a belief that the two are in 
eternal conflict; it merely presupposes a belief that the order and 
system are to be found embedded in the facts of experience. It 
is certainly true that the philosophers whom Cassirer thinks repre- 
sentative of the Enlightenment did see a decided difference be- 
tween the geometrical method of Descartes and the analytical 
method of Newton, but surely Descartes would not have stated 
principles of organization which were not corroborated by experi- 
ence and observation. Nor would Aristotle. Everyone, whether 
scientist or philosopher, when he is speculating about the congru- 
ence of Nature and Reason has to admit that there will always be 
some facts which do not entirely fit in with the demands of theory. 
The margin of error, the occurrence of exceptions, has been ob- 
served throughout the course of the history of science. Nor has 
anyone yet been able to give a rule by which we can limit our 
tolerance for this discrepancy. If one is going to be very general 
in one’s laws, clearly the discrepancies are going to be fairly 
large, especially should one seek their exemplification in perceptual 
experience uncorrected and undisciplined by laboratory conditions 
or exact and precise measurements. So that whatever Voltaire 
may have had to say about the habit which his predecessors had 
of “inventing principles,’’ no one really invented any principles. 
Even the most irresponsible philosophers of Nature thought that 
they had corroborated their fundamental principles by the test of 
experience and I refer to men like Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
Azais, and Oken. But whatever the facts may be, Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedists as a whole did see a difference between their 
use of the term Reason and that of the Cartesians. And Cassirer 
seems to agree with them. 

The method of analysis, he continues, is extended beyond the 
tealm of physics to all other realms. It is believed by the En- 
lightenment that whatever man studies can be studied in the same 
Way and according to the same intellectual procedures. The new 
Method could be used both for examining the powers of the indi- 


' Yidual mind, as well as its contents, and for examining the struc- 


Tare of society. At this point Cassirer maintains that ‘‘there is 
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no real chasm anywhere separating’’ the thought of the eighteenth 
century from that of the seventeenth. What then has happened 
to its Mind? Its mind turns into a new ideal developing without 
interruption out of the methods of Descartes and Leibniz: the 
difference is one of emphasis. Whereas the seventeenth century 
emphasized principles, the eighteenth emphasized phenomena. 
Yet when one considers the work of Descartes on the passions, to 
say nothing of that on meteors, that of Spinoza on Biblical criti- 
cism, that of Leibniz in a score of fields, such as the union of 
Protestantism and Catholicism or international diplomacy, one 
finds it a bit difficult to believe that these three great rationalists 
were not as interested in the manifestation of their principles in 
concrete form as their intellectual children were. Pierre Bayle 
died in 1706; is he a seventeenth or eighteenth century figure! 
Cassirer cites him extensively as a great collector of facts. Hume, 
who is beyond question an eighteenth century thinker, is so hard 
to fit into the scheme that Cassirer is forced to call his thought ‘‘a 
new beginning.’’? Which it undoubtedly was. 

The critical reader who refuses to be seduced by Cassirer’s 
great synthetic powers now begins to wonder how it was possible 
to construct a Mind for either of these periods. The answer, how- 
ever, is simple enough. It was achieved by omitting from the 
panorama all those individuals who do not fit into the pattern. If 
the original of this work had appeared a year or so later, its author 
might have been able to profit from the studies of Henri Peyre 
which appeared in 1933 in Quw’est-ce que le classicisme? That 
work, which was re-edited and enlarged in 1942, makes it perfectly 
clear that classicism, like many similar terms, is the name for 8 
sheaf of ideas, tendencies, motives, and interests which were 
often in conflict. But aside from Peyre’s book, one has only 
to remember that if there was a Descartes, there was also a Gas- 
sendi, to say nothing of the disciples of Montaigne, La Mothe-le- 
Vayer and his circle, who were far from being without influence 
in their time. Similarly in the eighteenth century, if there were 
the rationalists, who were later to be called Voltaireans, there were 
also the ‘‘sentimentalists,’’ who were later to be called Rousseau- 
ists. In connection with this criticism, it should be pointed out 
that Vico appears only once in this volume, on the ground appat- 
ently that he ‘‘exerted no influence on the philosophy of the En 
lightenment.’’ But if Herder, who brought his work to light again 
after it fell into obscurity (p. 209), is a man of the Enlightenment, 
and he admittedly is, and if Herder was influenced by Vico, as he 
undoubtedly was, then it is hard to see why Vico should not be 
given his share in composing that movement’s Mind. But if you 
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include Vico, who died before the appearance of the Encyclopédie, 
then the Mind loses its homogeneity. 

As a matter of cold fact, once Cassirer gets through his first 
chapter, he tends to overlook the unity of the Mind as an explana- 
tory principle, and all goes well. His remaining chapters present 
certain eighteenth century views of a selection of topics with ad- 
mirable exactness and, it goes without saying, breadth of knowl- 
edge. Any one of these later chapters could be printed as a sepa- 
rate essay, and some were in part, and no one would feel that he 
was reading something out of context. That Cassirer does not 
write the book that a reviewer would have written is surely not 
to be chalked up against him. He had the right to study whatever 
he wished and we have the duty to read it and profit from what 
he has succeeded in doing. There is only one criticism which 
might be directed against his guiding purpose and that is stimu- 
lated by his revelation (p. 278) that he believes Kant’s philosophy 
and Goethe’s poetry to have been the ‘‘intellectual goal’’ towards 
which the new aesthetics of the eighteenth century was proceeding. 
Once this revelation is made, a reader is tempted to believe that 
Kant’s philosophy was also believed by him to be the intellectual 
goal of the non-aesthetic writers of the eighteenth century. In 
that case, the book should perhaps have been entitled Anticipa- 
tions of Kant and Goethe in the Enlightenment. And then it 
would become a-sort of praeparatio evangelica. 


GEoRGE Boas 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Philosophy of Nature. Jacques Maritain. [Translated from the 
French by Imelda C. Byrne.] To Which Is Added Maritain’s 
Philosophy of the Sciences, by Yves R. Simon. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1951. x, 198 pp. $3.00. 


The essay on Maritain’s Philosophy of the Sciences by Yves 
Simon, which is added to this sketch of a philosophy of nature, 
is so much simpler than the book itself that readers would do well 
to begin with it as an introduction and then turn to what Maritain 
has himself to say on the subject. He will then discover that 
fundamental to Maritain’s whole scheme of things is the assump- 
tion that knowledge is hierarchically arranged with sensory knowl- 
edge at the base of the pyramid, metaphysics and theology at the 
top, and in between what he calls the philosophy of nature. This 
epistemological hierarchy is fused with an ontological hierarchy 
in which the objects of knowledge are arranged in an ascending 
Order of reality, presumably from the least abstract and general 
to the most. Thus one seems to begin with the perception of par- 
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ticulars and to mount step by step through ‘‘abstractive visuali- 
zation.’’ 

If we interpret these terms in the traditional manner, we shall 
be led to believe that we move upwards by discovering what all 
things on a given level have in common, and clearly, if we did that, 
we ought to find the traits of the highest reality at the base of the 
pyramid as well as at the apex. For we can not abstract what is 
not present. But such a belief would inevitably lead to a kind 
of pantheism which would be repugnant to a mind like Maritain’s, 
though it was not repugnant to Plotinus who was probably the 
inventor of the metaphor. Consequently Maritain asserts that we 
ascend the hierarchy by discovering what things do not have in 
common. To use his own example (p. 81), ‘‘My eye will never 
perceive the quality color as my intellect thinks it, nor will my 
imagination ever represent it. And nevertheless these objects 
humble the intellect in that data received from sense experience 
necessarily enter into their definition . . . so that there is an in- 
direct but necessary reference to the sensory act in the case of 
concepts proper to the first degree of abstraction. Color as an 
intelligible object is not sensible; pure spirits as well as men have 
a concept of color, a notion of color: and yet they have not re- 
ceived it from the senses!’’ How then does one reach this concept 
of color? One reaches it in ontological as distinguished from 
empiriological analysis, by reference to the terminus ad quem, 
which is, I suppose, its final cause, though just how we know what 
the terminus ad quem of any sensory perception is, Maritain does 
not seem to make clear. There are, however, certain hints of the 
procedure. When I say that we ascend the hierarchy by discover- 
ing what things do not have in common, I am relying on the text 
which asserts that ‘‘the abstractive operation considered in the 
typical ways in which it withdraws from matter (terminus a quo), 
provides the foundation for the three generic orders of abstraction. 
Considered according to the typical ways in which it constitutes 
the object at a certain determined degree of immateriality or 
knowability (terminus ad quem), it founds the specific diversities 
between the sciences; and these diversities can be found within 
a same generic order of abstraction’’ (p. 89). But there would 
seem to be a large number of possible diversities. How do we 
select the right ones? It is all very well to say that we proceed 
by following a given mode of definition, but the species as well a8 
the differentia is involved in building any definition, as definition 
is thought of by Maritain, and the question of how we reach the 
species is still before us. 
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We find John of St. Thomas, upon whom Maritain relies for 
much of his doctrine, pointing out that by adopting one modus 
definiendi, ‘‘being as mobile,’’ we can erect a philosophy of nature 
which will include all the special sciences which treat of mobile 
being. But where does one get the information that it is possible 
to select mobility as a species of being if not by observing that 
many material things move? If we did not actually observe mo- 
tion, would we have the idea that things were mobile? But if 
we find mobility present in observed particulars, then the higher 
degree of abstractive visualization is reached not by some a priori 
knowledge of a terminus ad quem, but by the actual perception of 
motion. The mobility of particulars is no more their final cause 
or ontological terminus than it is a common characteristic of things, 
unless one has this previous information at one’s disposal. 

This leads one to wonder whether Maritain does not utilize a 
second methodological assumption to accompany the metaphor of 
the ontological hierarchy, namely, the natural status of logical 
classes. By this I mean that he assumes classes to be fixed and to 
be defined not by any pragmatic or utilitarian purpose but by 
the structure of the cosmos itself. Thus the pervasiveness of mo- 
bility would be not simply one legitimate differentia of things 
which scientists wish to study, but is imposed upon the scientist 
by the stubborn facts themselves, an irrational in Meyerson’s sense 
of that word, a sense which Maritain, by the way, has very little 
use for. I should not like to have to defend the thesis that physical 
objects do not all move, but on the other hand, I see no reason why 
their mobility is any more important than their spatiality, their 
mass, their atomic structure, or even their possible aesthetic charm. 
The mobility of a living physical object, as Maritain admits, can not 
be described on the same terms as the mobility of an inorganic ob- 
ject nor would much light be thrown on the way animals move if 
it were described in terms of impinging forces, the law of falling 
bodies, or the second law of thermodynamics, each of which comes 
into play at some moments of an animal’s life. But if one has 


. Previously assumed that there is a realm of being in which there 


is no motion, the realm of God and the angels, the realm of eternity, 
then clearly the reasonable thing to do is also to assume that there 
is a realm in which there is time and mobility and change and 
particularity. But even if one has made such an assumption, the 
former realm, that of eternity, becomes the terminus ad quem 
oly by fiat. Since we have no ingress into this realm while we 


are alive, we have no way of knowing whether particulars strive to 
Teach it or not. 
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But we know enough about Maritain’s general philosophical 
position, which in fact he has already assumed for reasons of his 
own, to know that the hierarchy of being is logically and onto- 
logically prior to that of becoming and that each thing in its 
process of development strives to exemplify an essence from the 
realm of being. That relegates sensory perception to the status 
of a mystery. There is no need for it, as far as can be seen, and 
one may as well be resigned to its occurrence as a surd, a position 
which he condemns in discussing Meyerson (p. 67). ‘‘The true 
philosophy of nature,’’ he says (p. 84), ‘‘honors the mystery of 
sensorial perception; it knows that such perception takes place 
only because the immense cosmos is activated by the first Cause 
whose motion passes through all physical activities so that, at the 
higher reach where matter awakens to the esse spirituale, they may 
produce the effect of knowledge upon an animated organ.’’ But 
unless Maritain can give reason to believe that his higher abstrac- 
tions are inevitable and unique, and I for one have found no such 
reason, then the mystery of sensorial perception is compounded 
by the mystery of abstractive visualization. 

The truth is of course that the whole system has been worked 
out first from the standpoint of a Thomistic metaphysics whose 
outlines are then imposed upon the data of experience. If we 
have prior knowledge from authority or revelation or simple faith 
that Thomism is correct, we should be fools not to utilize this 
knowledge as a directing principle in all our studies. But it 
would be interesting to see whether one not instructed in the 
Thomistic paradigm would organize his knowledge in accordance 
with it. Even in the time of St. Thomas fhere were dissenters 
within the Church whose members now study him so assiduously. 
There are still alive plenty of Franciscans who would not even 
accept St. Thomas’s five proofs of the existence of God. Why 
have their minds gone astray? If Thomism was pretty well aban- 
doned by natural scientists during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and if their intellectual descendants have refused to go 
back to it, the fault was not due to sin. It lay in the conclusion 
that it would not work. Suppose, for instance, that some form of 
biological evolution were the fact. How could that fact be inter- 
preted according to Thomistic principles? Suppose Mendelian 
genetics, as corrected, were true; how could one interpret what 
amounts to the operations of the laws of chance by Thomistic 
principles? How could one accommodate what is known about iso- 
topes and isomeres to the requirements of a metaphysics of fixed 
species? These are but three instances of the conflicts between 
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Thomism and modern science. Would one be too melodramatic 
to hint darkly that they do not exhaust the list? 

On the other hand, it should be recognized that sensory per- 
ception can not be considered to assert anything except as the 
answer to a question previously put to it. If Maritain in the epis- 
temological part of his book is taking that standpoint, one can 
only agree with him. But it is one thing to maintain that people 
ask questions which their senses answer and another to assert that 
by some mysterious process the structure of the universe emerges 
from sensory perceptions, while not being in them. The terminus 
ad quem of perceptual experience is indeed determined by the 
framework of hypotheses and laws and experiments previously ac- 
cepted by the investigator. But there are several termini ad quos, 
just as there are several contexts to which a brute experience may 
be relevant. Failing to consider this, Maritain can easily eliminate 
his predecessors on the ground that they were not Thomists, though 
that is not the ground which he gives. The ground which he gives 
is that their technique prevented them from penetrating phenomena 
to the essence of things. But that presupposes that things fall 
into natural classes which have essences, a presupposition which 
in 1951 requires demonstration. One does not avoid the difficulty 
by assuming levels of abstraction, unless one also admits that the 
levels are determined by the methodology of the scientist. But 
that alternative would obviously be unacceptable to a Thomist. 

If this review is devoted entirely to finding fault with Mari- 
tain, it is because its author believes that what is wrong with the 
book is more important than what is right. The neat classifica- 
tions, the beautiful technical terms, the atmosphere of religiosity, 
are precisely those traits which the lovers of authority and tradi- 
tion find so appealing and comforting. This review is directed 


_ towards lessening that appeal, towards raising a few doubts. In 


doing so it fails to give its due to Maritain’s persuasive style, his 
great learning, and his deep sincerity. He has won converts not 
by cheap appeals to sentiment, to our supposed need for order 
and discipline, but by straight philosophical reasoning. For that 
he has won the respect of his philosophical colleagues in both hemi- 
spheres. One can not therefore dismiss this book as a simple petitio 
Principii, though in fact it is one. Maritain obviously believes 
that his philosophy of nature is presupposed implicitly in natural 
®ience. The attitude of this reviewer is that it is presupposed 


fad then used to interpret the work of natural scientists. In 


other words, it is an answer to the question, What is the logical 


“Wlationship of the results of the natural sciences to Thomistic 


Metaphysics? That Thomistic metaphysics itself is so inextricably 
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entangled with a theory of logic and epistemology that the answer 
can not be given impartially, is not pointed out by Maritain prob- 
ably because he did not think it necessary to do so. One can see 
that a philosophy of nature could be so constructed and that it 
would dictate to the scientist certain ends and certain methods 
which would alone be legitimate, though there is some doubt 
whether Maritain would agree to all this (see pp. 144 ff.). The 
philosophy of nature in that case follows from metaphysics and not 
from scientific practice. What now if a scientist has not read 
Maritain ? 


GEorRGE Boas 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Histoire et sciences politiques. Essai sur la méthode quantitative. 
Sten Sparre Niuson. Bergen: A. S. John Griegs Boktrykkeri. 
1950. 162 pp. (Chr. Michelsens Institutt for Videnskap og 
Andsfrihet. Beretninger XII, 8.) 


This monograph is composed of two rather loosely related parts: 
a@ comparative survey of the science of election statistics, and an 
essay on historical causation. Advanced work in election statistics, 
following the pioneer researches of Siegfried in France and Ting- 
sten in Sweden, has been done in the United States; and Mr. Nil- 
son, who teaches political science at the Michelsen Institute in 
Bergen, has visited this country on a UNESCO fellowship to study 
recent developments at first hand. 

The author invites us to consider a hypothetical country in 
which there are three types of political parties: those representing 
the interests of (1) socio-economic classes, (2) religious groups, 
and (3) ethnic minorities. Suppose that in a national election 
parties of type (1) receive three times as many votes as those of 
type (2), and parties of type (2) twice as many as those of type 
(3). We may conclude, Nilson asserts, that class interest is three 
times as influential, politically, as religious affiliation, and six 
times as influential as membership in an ethnic minority. This 
conclusion assumes, of course, that the various classes involved 
are mutually exclusive, and the various factors causally independ- 
ent. But such, the author admits, is never wholly the case. 

Nilson seems to be aware of the more obvious difficulties i- 
volved in such applications of the ‘‘quantitative method’’ to poli- 
tical ecology. Direct experimentation in political science, he notes, 
is seldom possible; but indirect experimentation—the use of s- 
lected samples in which one factor varies while others remain 4p- 
proximately constant—is sometimes feasible. He offers as an e%- 
ample the United States presidential election of 1928, citing the 
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eonclusions of Ogburn and Talbot (1929)—based on extensive 
statistical sampling—that the ‘‘wet’’ influence was three times as 
important as the Catholic influence, and the latter twice as impor- 
tant as the urban influence, in determining the Democratic vote. 
The statistical problems involved in the process of establishing 
such ratios are of interest chiefly to political scientists and mathe- 
maticians; but empirically minded philosophers will prick up 
their ears at Nilson’s admission that statistical methods (such as 
the method of ‘‘partial correlation’’ used in the above case) yield 
reliable results only when they are used by persons with a thorough 
knowledge of the actual distribution, degree of overlap, and mutual 
dependence of class interests, group loyalties, and individual feelings. 

There are ‘‘laws,’’ or empirical regularities, the author tells 
us, which are discoverable in political behavior. Such laws are 
statistical resultants of the interaction of particular passions and 
socio-economic interests within a given political framework, such 
as that provided by the United States Constitution together with 
the two-party system. Nilson confesses that he can produce only 
one such ‘‘law,’’ viz., if a political party has lost its majority in 
the United States Congress in a non-presidential election, the prob- 
ability of its defeat in the following (presidential) election is 
greater than 1/2. This ‘‘law’’ has been broken only twice—in 
1880 and in 1948—and it has been confirmed nine times. Still, 
it is only the ‘‘embryo’’ of a statistical law. To establish precise 
numerical probabilities, Nilson says, we should need statistics 
drawn from a run of several hundred ‘‘trials’’—which would take 
at least a thousand years! He neglects to add that such a mil- 
lenial stability of the United States Constitution as a political 
structure, while a pleasant statistician’s dream, is something less 
than historically probable. But he does note that in the absence 
of such stable political structures, we must be content to distinguish 
“first-level’’ from ‘‘second-level’’ contingencies in history, without 
attempting to establish their relative importance. 

Nilson admits that such statistical ‘‘laws’’ are less precise stliens 
the laws of economics, because of the greater number of variables 
involved, but he considers them much more precise than the general 
“laws of history’? which philosophers have tried to formulate. 
Unfortunately, the author does not tell us exactly what he means 
by “‘laws of history’’—or precisely how they differ from statistical 

of political behavior. 

The relative importance of various historical factors (or causes), 
“cording to Nilson, can seldom be ascertained. There are both 
general and particular causes in history, and we can not explain 
all of the particular facts by reference to general factors. Plek- 
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hanov, Nilson feels, rejects two untenable extremes : (1) an analysis 
carried out exclusively i in terms of general and impersonal factors, 
and (2) an analysis which overstresses the function of influential 
individuals. For Plekhanov individuals are neither impotent nor 
omnipotent; the extent of their influence is determined by ecircum- 
stances. When circumstances change—as a result of economic 
pressures—social institutions need to be reformed, and this re- 
form must be carried out by individuals. The ‘‘great men’’ are 
those who contribute most to this process; but they are not irre- 
placeable. Individuals may modify the particular physiognomy 
of events, and certain of their consequences, but not the general 
direction of historical movements. 

After this summary of Plekhanov’s position, Nilson pauses 
briefly with Cournot’s Hegelian notion of a ‘‘raison des événe- 
ments’’ which ‘‘finit par prévaloir sur les caprices de la fortune 
et des hommes.’’ He finds Cournot’s views much like Plekhanov’s 
—though more rigorously formulated—except that Cournot’s 
‘‘causes profondes’’ reside in such factors as geography, national 
character, and developing public opinion, rather than the material 
forces of production. Nilson sees a further resemblance in the 
fact that both men temper their historical rationalism through the 
admission of ‘‘second-level contingencies.’’ Nilson himself would 
modify such deterministic rationalism still further: he feels that 
the actions of individuals may be more than incidental or acci- 
dental factors in the shaping of historical events; they may, under 
certain conditions, function as general causes, or ‘‘causes pro- 
fondes.’’ 

The historian, Nilson asserts, unlike the physicist, can not re- 
peat the events which he studies, or use experimental controls— 
holding given factors constant while causing ‘others to vary—in 
order to establish statistical correlations or relative frequencies. 
The historian is concerned with what is unique and unrepeatable 
and, as a result, his principal ‘‘method”’ is that of analogy. His- 
torical events resemble the falling of a tree rather than the tossing 
of a coin. But, Nilson insists, scientific laws too may deal with 
non-repeatable events. For example, the geophysical law of the 
gradual cooling of the earth’s surface is concerned with an event 
which is unique and unrepeatable, at least.in human experience. 
One might object that such a law refers implicitly to a class of 
‘objects or events (having more than one member); but Nilson 
clearly would reject such an interpretation. He also denies that 
the scientist and historian differ in the sense that the former ¢% 
ploins, whereas the latter merely describes, phenomena. ‘‘ Physical 
laws,’’ he asserts, ‘‘merely describe in mathematical language whst 
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takes place in nature’’ (p. 128). Thus the methods of both history 
and science are essentially descriptive. 

In two appendices the author argues: (A) that, as.a result of 
the prevalence of non-rational factors in international politics, 
statistical methods are inapplicable in this field; and (B) that 
revolutions (he refers chiefly to the French Revolution of 1789) 
lead to dictatorship, and that this dictatorial power, having its 
roots in a previously unorganized mass, is essentially unstable. 

Georce L. Kine 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Le Concept du Monde chez Heidegger. Wauter Bremeu. Lovu- 
vain: E. Nauwelaerts. Paris: J. Vrin. 1950. 184 pp. (Phi- 
losophes contemporains ; textes et études. 4.) 60 fr. b. ($1.20). 


In spite of the controversial reception of Martin Heidegger’s 
philosophy, not a few of the books on the subject have confined 
themselves simply to exposition, without a great deal of criticism 
or comment. Among the most recent of these, Le Concept du 
Monde chez Heidegger is written by a close student and (to a 
considerable extent, at least) a follower of Heidegger. Although 
he has had access to a number of unpublished manuscripts, he 
confines himself largely to a presentation of the conception of the 
world as expounded in Sein und Zeit and Vom Wesen des Grundes. 
So faithfully is this intention carried out that remarks about the 
book are scarcely distinguishable from comments on Heidegger’s 
philosophy itself. 

Among the principal services which this book will render is 
its clarification of the debated question of whether or not Hei- 
degger conceives of the world (Welt) as subjective. From his 


insistence that the world is not an object, the conclusion has been 


drawn that he belongs in the camp of subjective idealism. M. 
Biemel shows that such an inference misunderstands the sense in 
‘which Heidegger uses the term Welt. For him, it refers not to 
the sum total of the objects of possible experience but rather to 
the pre-condition of experiencing them at all, to the frame of ref- 


rence within which each has its own peculiar significance in re- 


lation to the others and to the whole. What makes this view dis- 
tinetive is the further insistence that this framework of meaning- 
fulness involves, not simply intelligibility and coherence, but the 
‘Additional factor of the purposes and intentions (Worumwillen) 


af the individual. Though ‘‘things’’ are indeed objective, they 
ex encountered only within such a total context. 


Although this conception inevitably recalls the Kantian a priori 
“(to which it is indeed related through the ‘‘phenomenology’’ of 
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Husserl), in the following important respect, at least, it definitely 
departs from Kant: whereas for the latter the a priori was in- 
tended to account for the universality and uniformity of the data 
of science, Heidegger’s Welt serves in effect a contrary purpose. 
Including as it does the aims and intentions of the individual, the 
consequence is fatal to the ideal of complete objectivity. Instead, 
all experience is inevitably relative to the individual and his pri- 
vate purposes. As a further departure from Kant, it can be 
added as a corollary that the relation of object to subject is no 
longer simply that of passive datum, but rather that the subject- 
object relation has become reciprocal, since one’s aims and inten- 
tions undergo continual adjustment in relation to the environment. 
The subject is no longer conceived as self-sufficient metaphysician, 
detached observer, or even imperious manipulator of the object. 
There is rather a constant mutual influence of the one upon the 
other. 

This leads to one of the most serious internal problems of Hei- 
degger’s philosophy: does he evaluate the ‘‘existential situation’ 
just outlined, and if so, how? Clearly the relatedness (Mit-sein) 
which characterizes human existence as he sees it would be intoler- 
able to the traditional metaphysics, with its ideal of the Absolute 
and the Unconditioned. Does Heidegger follow tradition and re- 
gard this relatedness as a curse? This is a question which stu- 
dents of his philosophy will be able to answer either way. For 
the fact is that in parts of his thought the everyday (alltaglich) 
conditions just described are held to be constitutive for all men, 
and genuine or authentic (eigentlich) existence consists in rec- 
ognizing this fact and acting accordingly. This is the basis on 
which Sartre can describe his philosophy as ‘‘existential.’’ In 
other contexts, however, it is maintained to the contrary that au- 
thentic existence involves an attitude of resolute renunciation to- 
ward the relatedness into which man is continually falling, this 
defiance of everyday existence being symbolized by the ideal of 
‘‘living-unto-death’’ (Sein-zum-Tode). And this, in turn, is the 
basis on which Heidegger has himself rejected the designation 
‘‘existentialist.’’ 

Although M. Biemel has not intended to raise problems of this 
kind in the course of his exposition, they do arise there, just a8 
they do in the original. The fact that they do is a tribute to the 
accuracy of his presentation. 


E. La B. CHERBONNIER 


BaRNAED COLLEGE 
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Aumi, Ex A.: The Strange Death of Barukh Spinoza. Cambridge, 
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Suggests that Spinoza was murdered. 
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With an Introduction by Lewis Galantiére and Contributions 
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Hampsuire, Stuart: Spinoza. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Pen- 
guin Books. 1951. 237 pp. (Pelican Books, A253.) $0.65. 


This volume is the first in a new ‘‘Pelican Philosophy Series’’ un- 
der the general editorship of A. J. Ayer. Other numbers in the series that 
are in active preparation are Peirce and Pragmatism, Butler’s Moral Phi- 
losophy, J. S. Mill, Locke. This little exposition of Spinoza is a compe- 
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Lizsrucks, Bruno: Platons Entwicklung zur Dialektik. Unter- 
suchungen zum Problem des Eleatismus. Frankfurt am Main; 
Vittorio Klostermann. 1949. 255 pp. 17.50 DM. 





ARCHIVIO DI Fiuosoria. ORGANO DELL’IsTITUTO Di Stupi Fino- 
sorict. 1951. Title of the number: Fenomenologia e Sociologia. 
Contents: Enrico Castelli: Fenomenologia e Sociologia. Ugo 
Spirito: Significato della Fenomenologia. Gustavo Bontadini: 
Fenomenologia, Filosofia, Metafisica. Umberto Padovani: Linee 
di una fenomenologia dell’egoismo umano: persona e societa 
Paolo Filiasi Carcano: La Sociologia della conoscenza. Enrico 
Opocher: Socialita della persona. Emanuele Severino: Meta- 
fisica, Fenomenologia, Sociologia. Marcel De Corte: Sur les 
rapports entre la phénoménologie et la sociologie. Georges 
Gusdorf: Les implications ontologiques de la conscience myth- 
ique primitive. Alois Dempf: Deutsche Soziologie zwischen 
Spengler und Toynbee. Julien Eymard: Le probléme de la 
situation dans les Pensées de Pascal. 


Fitosoriua. II, 4, Ottobre 1951. Augusto Guzzo: Pitagorismo. 
Armando Plebe: Tre sistemazioni hegeliane del mondo storico. 
Giuseppe Capograssi: La vita etica. Francesco Barone: Il 


solipsismo linguistico di Ludwig Wittgenstein. Michelangelo 
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filosofia italiana. III. Idealismo, Psicologismo, Modernismo. 
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(1950). 


GIoRNALE bI Merarisica. VI, 4, Luglio-Agosto 1951. Renato 
Lazzarini: L’intenzionalita nella conoscenza metafisica. io- 
vanni Santinello: Il circolo vizioso cartesiano. Blaise Romeyer: 
Auto-critique de Kierkegaard. Carlo Mazzantini: Da Guglielmo 
d’Auvergne a S. Tommaso d’Aquino.—VI, 5, Settembre-Ot- 
tobre 1951. Augusto Guzzo: Oggettivazione e deformazione. 
A. Robert Caponigri: Litterature and Ideas. A. Robert Capo- 
nigri: Letteratura e idee. Gaetano Capone Braga: Il neo-em- 
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pirismo del circolo di Vienna. Maurilio Adriani: Profilo di 
una estetica europea. Giorgio Giannini: Rilievi ad una critica. 


Rivista CRITICA DI STORIA DELLA FILOsoFIA. VI, 3, Luglio-Settembre 


1951. M. Dal Pra: Logica teorica e logica pratica nella storio- 
grafia filosofica. A. Levi: Il concetto del tempo nelle filosofie. 
dell’eta ellenistica. EH. Bertola: Martin Grabmann storico della 
filosofia medioevale—VI, 4, Ottobre-Dicembre 1951. N. Ab- 
bagnano: Dewey: esperienza e possibilita. A. Banfi: Ripen- 
sando a Dewey. M. Dal Pra: Anti-metafisica e metafisica nella 
logica di Dewey. G. Preti: Dewey e la filosofia della scienza. 
A. Vasa: Epistemologia e sapere pragmatico nella logica del 
Dewey. L. Geymonat: La logica di Dewey e il nuovo raziona- 
lismo. F. Vegas: Il pensiero politico e sociale di Dewey. L. 
Borghi: Tl fondamenti della concezione pedagogica di Dewey. 
D. Formaggio: L’estetica di Dewey. A. Visalberghi: La storia 
della filosofia nel pensiero di Dewey. M. E. Reina: II circolo 
di esperienza e natura in Dewey. 8S. Onufrio: Dewey e la storia 
come esperienza e come indagine. Contributi . bibliografici: 
Dewey (pp. 442-453). 
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1951. L. Pelloux: Werner Jaeger e la teologia naturale nella 
pit antica filosofiia greca. G. Acett: S. Tommaso d’Aquino e 
la politica. A. Bonetti: L’insegnamento della filosofia nelle 
scuole medie superiori. EH. Magrini: La nuova edizione critica 
delle opere di G. Duns Scoto. @. Soleri: Inediti sull’anima nel 
Rinascimento.— XLIII, 5, Settembre-Ottobre 1951. P. Gaja: 
Lo stato attuale degli studi sulle fonti dello spinozismo. F. 
Rwetti Barbo: Dialettica e storicismo: punto di divergenza tra 
Croce ed Hegel. G. Ballanti: Psicologismo ed esistenzialismo. 
L. De Raeymaeker: La fondation de 1’Institut supérieur de 
Philosophie 4 1’Université de Louvain. G. Penati: Galilei e 
la metafisica. 
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Soria. XIX, 3-4, Luglio-Dicembre 1951. Bruno Brunello: 
‘ Sulla costituzione della legge morale. Carmelo Ottaviano: In- 
torno al principio di causa. F. Leni di Sparafora: Spunti di 
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approssimativismo nella filosofia greca. Ermenegildo Bertola: 
La dottrina dello spirito in Alberto Magno. Michele Giorgi 
antonio: Descartes e i suoi recenti interpreti (1937-1950). — 
Joseph Sivadjian: Le principe de la réciprocité du mouvement. 
Carmelo Ottaviano: Intuizionismo e logicismo in matematica. 
Gaetano Capone Braga: Microevoluzione e macroevoluzione se- 
condo le ricerche della genetica. Giuseppe Chilosi: Un argo- 
mento astronomico in favore dell’ipotesi balistica della luce. 
Marjorie E. Reeves: The Abbot Joachim’s Disciples and the 
Cistercian Order. Leone Tondelli: Un epistolario di Gioacchino 
da Fiore e un falso di Filippo Stocchi. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Seventeenth Series of Mahlon Powell Lectures was delivered 
at Indiana University, March 17, 18, and 20, 1952, by Richard P. 
McKeon, Distinguished Service Professor of Philosophy and Greek 
at the University of Chicago, under the general title Philosophy 
and Culture. The subjects of the individual lectures were: ‘‘The 
Methods of Philosophy,’’ ‘‘Philosophy and Political Conflicts,” 
and ‘‘Cultural Differences and International Understanding.’’ 





Dr. Sten Stenson of Middlebury College has accepted an ap- 
pointment for the coming academic year as Instructor in Philosophy 
at Williams College. 





Through the efforts of the late Dr. Simon L. Millner and its 
present officers, the Spinoza Society of America has been newly 
constituted. The aim of the Society is to foster the study of 
Spinoza’s works and to stimulate and broaden among its members 
an interest in the philosophical, social, and psychological thought 
of the contemporary scene with particular reference to, but not 
necessarily bound by, the Spinozistic system of thought. It will 
endeavor to advance these aims by conducting courses in phi- 
losophy and psychology, by arranging lectures by eminent scholars, 
by organizing study groups, and by fostering the publication of 
significant studies and research by academic philosophers as ‘well 
as by laymen. The Society will also aid in the re-establishment of 
the international Societas Spinozana in as many countries 4% 
possible. 

For further information inquire of Professor Walter Bernard, 
Executive Secretary of the Spinoza Society of America, Long 
Island University, Paramount Building, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

















A New Approach to Metaphysical Language 


ST. THOMAS and the 
EXISTENCE OF GOD 


Three Interpretations 


by William Bryar 


HE ambiguity and diversity of recent learned contro- 
versy in America and Europe has complicated the in- 
terpretation of St. Thomas on the existence of God. The 
analytic techniques and the work of logical reconstruction 
by philosophers of language and science suggest a primary 


method for clarifying this situation. William Bryar’s new 


study, ST. THOMAS AND THE EXISTENCE OF GOD, is 
the first systematic attempt to apply the methods of con- 
temporary philosophy in interpreting the Thomistic proofs. 


As a preliminary step in this direction, Bryar has included 
some results of a formal analysis of the vocabulary and 
devices in the Swmma on the existence and attributes of God, 
and the joining of parallel passages in Aristotle, St. Thomas, 


the commentators and critics. 


He also examines the 


formulae of Salamucha and Bochenski rendering St. Thomas 
in mathematical logic. Separate discussions of contemporary 
studies directly related to St. Thomas in this area are in- 


cluded, as well. 


The first proof from motion for the existence of God is 


given an orderly pluralistic interpretation. The elaboration 
of the framework for pluralistic interpretation required 
facing in some measure the problem of scientific scholar- 
ship itself as well as the problem of understanding St. 
Thomas. The book derives the language of St. Thomas on 
God from an implicit conception of transcendental terms, 
and Bryar relates these to certain empirical foundations. 
The corollary placing and relating of his various sub- 
languages is the step intermediate to interpretation. 


Bryar’s orderly assembling of the various methods of 
clarification in respect to one cardinal topic affords a view 
of the broadness and depth of the basic philosophical issues. 
These issues separate St. Thomas as a whole from other 
thinkers and determine his language and methods in varied 
beginnings in logic, psychology, and metaphysics. 
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A History of Ancient and 
Medieval Philosophy 


A History of Modern Philosophy 


Frederick Mayer, Professor of Philosophy 
University of Redlands 


In writing about this up-to-date history of philosophy in two volumes, 
Professor E. S. Brightman of Boston University made the following 
comments: 

“(1) The style is lucid. 
(2) Technicalities are either explained simply or omitted. 
(3) Ample quotations from the sources give the student a real taste for 
further reading in the originals. 
(4) Philosophy is set in the perspective of the ciltitte of its times. ... 
(5) Problems of most philosophers are related to problems vital today. 
(6) Special stress is laid on ethical and social aspects. 
(7) Sufficient light is shed on many minor philosophers to make them 
more than mere names. 
(8) More evaluations are given than is usual in a history... . 
(9) The bibliographies are well-arranged and are sufficient for under- 
graduate needs.” 


Harold H. Titus, Professor of Philosophy, Denison University 


Living Issues in Philosophy 
e Aa Introductory Textbook 


. Professor Titus has written an introductory textbook of 
which the explicit aims are clarity, teachability, comprehensive- 
ness, and a concern for ‘living issues’ in philosophy.”—From a 
review in the Philosophical Review 


Ethics for Today 
e Second Edition 


“In this second and revised edition of Ethics for Today, Pro- 
fessor Titus has improved upon an already excellent introduc- 
tory textbook.”—From a review in the Philosophical Forum 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


$5 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Sree 
New York 3, N.Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illiaols 





